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STATE OF MICHIGAN. 

The beautifal emblematic scene below is from a drawing by 
Billings, designed expressly for our paper. At the top of the 
sketch are the State arms—a shield with a delineation of a penin- 
sula, on which are a tent, a volunteer soldier and an American 
flag, surmounted by the American eagle and supported by two 
stags. The mottoes are “ Tuebor” (I will defend), and “Si 
queris peninsulam ameenam, circumspice (If you seek a pleasant 
peninsula, look around you). Below are two Indian women pre- 
paring the land with their wooden picks, for receiving the corn a 
third is sowing. On one side two Indians are carrying a canoe 
upon their shoulders—on the other are seen steamboats and sail- 
ing vessels, with haymakers at work, thus contrasting the arts of 
civilization with those of savage life. Michigan was formerly a 
portion of the “ Northwest Territory.” It was partially explor- 
ed by French traders from Canada in 1640, and the first settle- 
ment was formed at Detroit, in 1670. In the peace of 1763, Eng- 


land obtained possession of it, and ceded it to the United States 
at the close of our revolutionary war. Michigan proper, by which 
the larger of the two peninsulas comprised in the State is known, 
exhibits a great variety of surface. The northern half is still 
scantily populated, as its soil is considered inferior to the south- 
ern. In the settled parts the rich soil yields a large return to 
agricultural labor. The forests embrace a great many varieties of 
trees. There are several rivers flowing into the great lakes on 
which the State borders. The Central and Southern railroads are 
doing much to develop the wealth of Michigan. Copper, iron 
and lead exist abundantly in this State. Several millions of cap- 
ital are employed in manufactures—and there are immense ex- 
ports of flour from this State. There are still a considerable 
number of Indians within its borders. The white population is 
composed of the representatives of various lands and races, like 
that of the other North-western States—and consequently there 
are found a number of different religious denominations, the 


| 


w 


Methodists being the most numerous. The population is about 
400,000. Superficial area of the State, including 36,000 square 
miles of water surface, is about 92,500 square miles. The seat 
of government is located permanently at Lansing, Ingham coun- 
ty. The income of the State largely exceeds its current expen- 
ditures. There are 3097 school districts in the State, and educa- 
tion is liberally provided for. A State Normal School went into 
operation at Ypsilanti, in 1853. The Michigan Asylum for the 
Deaf, Dumb and Blind is at Kalamazoo, and the Michigan Asy- 
lum for the Insane at Flint. The State Prison is at Jackson ; 
in 1852, the income of the prison during the year was $25,487 80; 
the expenditures, $25,042 07. Average number of convicts, 210. 
Solitary confinement at hard labor in the State Prison for life 
has been substituted for the death penalty for murder, in this 
State. About $25,000 are expended annually for the relief of 
paupers; while at the same time other public charities are well 
and efficiently sustained. 
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CALYPSO, THE WANDERER. 


A TALE OF THE LAST WAR. 


BY T. BURLINGAME ROSS. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER III.—[contrxvep.] 


The pirates who stood ready at their guns, now had nothing to 
do but to drop their matches and seize their cutlasses. Clarence 
Howard was the first man to gain the pirate’s deck, and with the 
first sweep of his good sword the pirate lieutenant fell. The 
crew of the Lone Star numbered forty-two souls all told, while 
the Mexican had sixty; though our Yankee tars found about a 
dozen of them already killed. It was but the work of a moment 
for the schooner’s crew to gain the deck of the brig, and when 
once there they went into the work with a power of purpose 
which was irresistible. The Mexicans were bold men, but they 
could not withstand the strange, reckless bravery which met them 
now. There are peculiarities of physical bravery other than the 
mere brute force and science of arms—there is the power of con- 
scious right, and the knowledge of moral superiority; and then 
there is much in the prestige of one’s nationality. At all events 
the noble men of the Lone Star seemed almost like warriors in- 
spired. Wherever their blows fell, death was sure to follow, and 
ere long the enemy began to give way. 

From the first of the engagement Howard tried to find Jilok 
Tudel, and he succeeded at length in doing so; but ere they 
could cross their swords, some of the Mexicans cried out for 
quarter. 

“ Never!” shouted Tudel, in blind rage. “ Fight to the death, 
every man of you. By the cross, the first man who flinches shall 
fall by my own hand! Now, senor capitan, you have found me.” 

This had the effect of causing the fainting pirates to come up 
to the work again, but it also had the effect of causing the Yan- 
kees to brace up their nerves with new force. As Tudel spoke 
that last sentence, he crossed swords with Clarence Howard ; the 
pistols had all been fired, and the combat now was with cutlasses 
alone. At the first stroke Clarence knocked his antagonist’s 
sword down, and would have passed his own weapon through the 
villain’s body, had not one of the Mexican men, who chanced to 
stand near, knocked it down. That moment would have been the 
young captain’s last but for the faithful Peter. The boy had 
been ordered to remain on board the schooner, but as the fight 
progressed, his burning patriotism overcame all other consider- 
ations, and seizing a pistol and cutlass, he leaped upon the pi- 
rate’s deck. He sprang upon the quarter-rail, and was just in 
time to see his commander’s sword knocked down and the point 
of the enemy’s sword at his breast. With a lightning-like mo- 
tion, but with a steady nerve, the boy raised his pistol and shot 
the Mexican dead. Howard saw the movement, and with a nod 
of gratitude to his boy he returned to the conflict. Tudel had 
regained his guard, and his next blow was a downward cut, 
aiming at his antagonist’s head. Quick as thought Clarence 
sprung forward and caught the coming blow upon his left arm, 
reaching far enough in to take the hilt upon his arm instead of 
the blade. The movement was as unexpected as it was sudden, 
for the Mexican had never before thought of such a thing as 
warding a sword blow with the naked arm ; the force of the blow 
staggered him, and with one smart blow of his pommel, Clarence 
felled him upon the deck. 

This was the signal for a renewed cry for quarters, and at the 
word from the Yankee captain, the combat ceased. Tudel had 
only been stunned by the effects of the blow, and as soon as he 
could be secured, Howard turned his attention to the crew ; the 
deck was all covered with blood, and the groans of the wounded 
and dying were loud and agonizing. 

“Take them as they come,” said Howard. “To those who 
suffer most, whether friend or foe, render the first assistance; the 
battle is ended, and we may find use for mercy now.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


A DIRE MISHAP. 


‘Tne conflict on the pirate’s deck had been a sharp and severe 
one. Weapons of death had there been used by those who meant 
a death for every blow, and the carnage had been extensive in 
view of the numbers engaged. Ou of sixty-one men who had 
composed the crew of the brig, only twenty-two were now alive, 
and several of those were severely wounded. The Americans 
had lost but thirteen men, and only two were seriously wounded. 
This was a great loss from such a crew, but considering the cir- 
cumstances, the surprise, if any, should be that there were not 
more killed. 

As soon as the dead could be buried the brig was rendered fit 
for sailing, and having put a crew on board sufficient to sail her, 
Captain Howard shaped his course for Galveston. The prisoners 
were all confined on board the schooner, where most of them 
spent their time in cursing their captors; and those who could 
manage to pronounce a few English oaths, entered into a practi- 
cal use of the language with peculiar zeal. But they did not 
manage to arouse much anger in the bosoms of their captors, for 
there was something so supremely foolish and ridiculous in the 
labored utterance of the oaths in abominable English, that the 


brave fellows were more inclined to pity and smile than anything 
else. 

Jilok Tudel was a man not far from forty years of age; tall 
and stout, and with a complexion almost as dark as an In- 
dian’s. He was a lepero by birth and education, and after many 
years of villany upon the land, he betook himself to the waters 
of the Gulf as a more extended and profitable field of labor. He 
possessed a face of more internal meaning than generally belongs 
to the miserablo leperos of Mexico, and there was much intelli- 
gence in the flash of his large, dark eyes. But the look of bru- 
tal excess which marked his face overcame all other expressions, 
and at once stamped him as a man whose only guide in life was 
the lowest of human passions. He was confined upon the after 
part of the berth-deck, and he might have been allowed the free- 
dom of the schooner, had he not made use of the most murder- 
ous threats when he was first confined. 

Clarence Howard gazed upon this man, and wondered if it was 
possible that Antonio St. Mare had agreed that his sweet child 
should marry with such a being. He had begun to doubt the 
truth of the wandering woman’s assertions, when new proof came 
from the man’s own lips. 

One afternoon the young captain went down upon the berth- 
deck to see how his prisoner came on, and after he had gazed 
awhile upon Tudel, and was upon the point of turning away, the 
latter spoke. 

“ Senor capitan,” he said, “ what do you mean to do with me ?” 

“T mean to deliver you up to the authorities at Galveston,” 
was Howard’s reply. 

“ But there is no military station there.” 

“ There is enough for our purpose.” 

“But look ye, senor—give me my liberty, and I swear to you 
that three Americans shall be given up to you in exchange.” 

“ But why should I set you at liberty more than the rest of my 
prisoners 

“For a very good reason, senor. I am rich enough now to 
live without more labor, so if I give you my promise that I will 
not trouble your countrymen any more, circumstances will not 
force me to break my word. And there is another reason, senor, 
which, if you are a reasonable man and possess a kind heart, will 
move you. In the city of my home there is a fair maiden who is 
waiting anxiously the retarn of her lover. She asks even now 
for the husband whom you would keep from her.” 


** Ah, senor,” uttered Clarence, with a strangely flattering heart, 
“and are you sure the maiden waits for you ?” 

“Tam, senor capitan.” 

“Is she a young girl, or have your affections fallen upon one 
near your own age ?” asked Clarence, lightly. 

“In our land we do not force the cooler matrons of advanced 
years into the silken bonds. No, senor—she is not only a young 
girl, but one of the most lovely in Vera Craz. Perhaps you may 
have heard of the Senor Antonio St. Marc ?” 

“ T have heard of him,” was Clarence’s reply, given in a calm, 
low tone, for he would not reveal his own feelings in the matter. 
“ He is a very wealthy man, if I mistake not.” 

“Yes, senor—not only wealthy, but of much influence. If 
you will set me free, you shall have three American prisoners in 
exchange.” 

“I don’t wish to pry into your secrets, senor,” returned How- 
ard ; ‘‘ but still it appears to me that the maiden has chosen rather 
strangely.” 

Eh 

“You cannot fail to understand me,” resumed the young cap- 
tain, unmoved. ‘Surely your past life has not been one to at- 
tract the respect of a virtuous girl.” 

For the moment Tudel seemed inclined to, be angry at this, but 
he quickly overcame the emotion, and assuming a smile, he said : 

“Q, you don’t understand the nature of our impulsive, warm- 
hearted girls. If a man is brave and true, they seldom ask wheth- 
er he stained his sword on the field, in the chapparal, or on the 
sea. But you will exchange me!” 

“ Where ?” 

““Why—you have my word that three prisoners shall be re- 
leased the moment I reach Vera Cruz.” 

“| rather guess I shall leave that matter to be decided by our 
supreme court at Galveston.” 

“Eh? Your supreme—court? What do you mean by that?” 

“ Simply that we are not in the habit of reckoning pirates exact- 
ly in the same light that we do prisoners of war.” 

“Pirates, senor!’ gasped the wretch, turning pale. 
not mean that you regard me as such ¢” 

“ Upon my soul, Jilok Tudel, I cannot regard you as anything 
else.”’ 

“ But—but—I have a regular commission from my govern- 
ment.” 

“Perhaps you have—and yet you are but a pirate, after all. 
You have been only a pirate these six or seven years. We will 
place you in the keeping of the authorities at Galveston, and if 
you can make them believe that you are an honest man, you are 
at liberty to do so.” 

With these words Captain Howard turned away, for at that 
moment, just as he ceased epeaking, one of the lookouts reported 
land ahead. The captive pirate chieftain uttered some dreadful 
threats as his captor turned away, but they were not noticed. It 
proved to be Galveston Island which had thus been reported, and 
before dark the schooner was safely anchored in the bay, with her 
prize alongside; and as soon as it became known on shore that 
the notorious pirate had been captured, the water’s cdge was 
lined with enthusiastic men, women, and children, who came 
down to make known their opinion in the matter, by shouting, 

; 


You do 


Captain Howard went on shore at once and reported his suc. 
cess, but as it was then near night, it was arranged that the pris. 
oners should not bé brought off until morning. Clarence remain. 
ed on shore until nine o’clock, and then returned to his schooner, 
He went down upon the berth-deck and saw that Tudel was safo, 
and having been agsured that the rest of the prisoners were like. 
wise safe, and having given orders for the keeping up of a strict 
guard during the night, he retired to his cabin. It was now near 
ten o’clock, and not feeling very sleepy he sat down to overhaul 
the budget of newspapers he had received. 


The schooner was anchored about half a mile from the shore, 
and the sentinels had strict orders to keep all boats off during the 
night. It was near midnight, and yet the young captain sat at 
his table engaged in reading the newspapers. There was much 
of exciting news that interested him, and he thought not of his 
bed. He sat thus, just finishing a long article on the subject of 
the war, when he thought he heard a dipping sound close under 
the stern. He arose and went to the after part’ of the cabin, 
and opened one of the windows and looked out; the moon was 
hidden behind a dark mass of clouds, and the water was dark; 
though an object of any respectable size could have been seen at 
some distance. He looked carefully about upon the surface of 
the water, but he could see nothing, so he returned to his table 
and sat down. But as he finished the article upon which he had 
been engaged, he began to feel his lids droop, and he put up his 
papers and prepared to retire. 

There was a hanging lamp in the cabin, and having turned 
this down, so that the flame gave but a faint glimmer, the cap- 
tain turned in. He had hardly placed his head upon his pillow, 
when he was startled by hearing another unusual sound in tho 
water under the stern. He knew this could be no ripple of the 
waves, as he had thought before, and quickly leaping from 
his berth he sprang to the window and looked out again. Tho 
moon was still behind the clouds, but Howard could plainly see 
a dim object moving away from the vessel. He sprang back to 
his berth and seized his pistols, but before he could regain tho 
window, the lookout upon the poop hailed the suspicious object. 
However, the captain hastened to the window and cried out him- 
self; he was sure now, that it was a man swimming away. 

“Stop! stop!” he cried. ‘Stop, or I’ll shoot you!” 

But the object did not stop. On the contrary, it moved off 
with increased speed, so that there was no more doubt about its 
identity. The captain fired both his pistols, but without seeming 
effect; and in a moment more the man upon the poop fired. 
Howard now rushed on deck to find what was the matter, and as 
he reached the poop he found some half-dozen of the watch gazing 
over the taffrail. 

“What is it ?” the captain cried, as he came up. “ Fire! fire! 
—down into the cutter and bring it alongside—quick! Mr. 
Hart, are your prisoners all safe ?” 

“ Yes, sir—every one of them.” 

“ And where is Tudel? Is he, too, safe ?” 

“ Nathans is with him, sir,” returned Hart. 

“* Somebody is leaving the schooner. Man the cutter, sir, at 
once, and I will go below and see Nathans.” 

Thus speaking—three muskets having been fired at the depart- 
ing object—Captain Howard hastened below, going down by way 
of the main hatch. He had not got more than half way down 
before he discovered that there was no light upon the deck, the 
great lantern which usually burned close by the hatchway, having 
gone out. At the same moment, too, he was run into by some 


one who was coming up from below. 


“ Who’s this ?” asked Howard. 

“It’s me, sir,” uttered a frightened voice. 

** And who is me?” 

“ Jackson, sir. The lantern’s gone out, and I was coming up 
to see what was the matter.” 

“Then jump to the binnacle and get a light at once and bring 
it down here. Nathans! Nathans! Natuans! Good heavens! 
where is the man? Make haste with that lantern! Come—bear 
a hand!” 

By this time the crew were all awake, and as soon as the lan- 
tern came the captain seized it and hurried down the ladder, and 
sprang to the place where the pirate chieftain had been confined. 
But—heavens ! what a sight met their gaze! There lay Nathans, 
the man who had been placed to watch the prisoner, with a short, 
heavy bowie-knife driven clear through his right temple, the point 
protruding just below the left ear! For a moment Clarence How- 
ard was struck dumb with horror. The pirate chief was gone, 
and this was his parting mark! Without a word the captain 
sprang upon the deck. 

“ Man the boat!” he gasped, in a hoarse, choking tone. 

“ All ready, sir,” reported Hart. “ Did you find—” 

“He’s gone! Go in the boat, Mr. Hart, and be sure you take 
that man alive if youcan. ©, do not miss him. Off, now, and 
buckle to those oars with a will. Where’s the boatswain 1” 

“ Here, sir.” . 

“Call away my gig—quick !” 

In a few moments more the gig was lowered and manned, and 
the old gunner was sent in charge of her. Peter Sythe was also 
sent in the gig, from the fact that the peculiar construction of bis 
eyes enabled him to see at an almost incredible distance in the 
night. 

Shortly after the boats had gone the captain went forward to 
assure himself that the prisoners were all safe there, and then be 
went below again. He found a man, whose hammock hung ne 
the spot where Tudel had been confined, standing in his bare 
frock, and gazing with eagerness on a jacket which he held in bis 
hand. 

** What is it, my man ?” asked Howard. 
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“ Why, sir—look here. I left my own jacket and trowsers here 
when I turned in, and now they’re gone—and these outlandish 
duds have been left in their place. They look just like that Mex- 
iean’s traps.” 

“So they are,” retarned Howard. ‘Ths incarnate fiend has 
murdered poor Nathans, exchanged clothes with you, and made 
his escape. But we'll have him yet; the boats are after him.” 

After this the man hunted up his bag and got out another suit 
of garments, and then he came back to where his commander 
was examining the position of the body of Nathans. 

“He must have been sitting upon this stool when Tudel struck 
him,” said the captain, “and then he was eased back so that his 
fall might make no noise.” 

Upon further examination the irons by which Tudel had been 
confined were found. Those which had been upon the wrists 
were whole, the hands having been evidently slipped through them, 
and after the hands were free it was an easy matter to remove the 
irons from the feet, as the bar of the hand irons served to turn the 
key of the others. No one had thought of searching the prisoner 
for concealed weapons, though Clarence now felt himself much to 
blame for not having done so. After due consultation it was de- 
termined, as the most rational hypothesis, that Tudel must have 
fixed his irons so that he could slip them off instantly, and that he 
then sat down and pretended to be asleep, for one of the men, 
whose hammock hung near the place, and who had been awake 
when six bells was strack (eleven o’clock), said that he turned 
over just as the bell was striking, and looked out to see how the 
prisoner was. At that time Tudel sat upon a camp stool, with his 
hands folded in his lap beneath the folds of his pointed jacket, 
and with his head leaning against the casing of the pumps, snor- 
ing gently and steadily. Soon after that he went to sleep, and 
did not awake again until he heard the report of the carbines 
which were fired from the deck. 

With this information it was easy to see how the work had been 
done. Nathans, feeling sure that the fellow was sound asleep, 
had seated himself, and in a moment of abstraction he had re- 
ceived the fatal blow—and he had received it, too, from a hand 
eminently skilled in that mode of warfare. 


The captain directed some of the men to remove the body to 
the deck, and there wash it and put on suitable clothing for inter- 
ment, and then he went up. Shortly after this the gig returned, 
the gunner reporting that so far nothing could be found of the es- 
caped prisoner ; but the crew of the cutter had gone on shore, and 
meant to search carefully there, and also watch to see if he landed 
after them. 

“ However,” resumed Gould, “I am sure the villain got ashore 
ahead of us; he had the wind and current in his favor, and if he 
is an expert swimmer, he could easily have gained the beach before 
we did.” 

The captain was about to reply, when the sound of oars fell 
upon his ears, and upon going to the taffrail he could see the out- 
lines of a boat coming towards the schooner. 

“Tt’s the first cutter, sir,” said Peter, who sprang aft and 
looked over. 

“ Perhaps they’ve found him,” uttered Howard, nervously. 

“They must have found him, else they wouldn’t be coming 
back,” said the gunner. ‘“ At any rate they wouldn’t be coming 
now, for they haven’t had a chance to hunt any yet. I'll beta 
dollar they’ve caught him coming ashore.” 

Clarence was all excitement as the cutter came nearer to the 
vessel, but he did not hail her. He gazed down anxiously into 
her as she came up under the quarter, but it was too dark for him 
to see plainly. When the boat reached the gangway, Daniels, 
the coxswain, was the first one to come over the side. 

“ Where is Mr. Hart t” asked Howard. 

“ He’s gone around to the town, sir, to start up horses,” replied 
Daniels. 

“Then you have not found the prisoner?” asked Howard, ner- 
vously. 

“No, sir. He’s gone off a horse-back. When we went up 
from the beach we found Tom Slidell flying around in a high 
passion. He said he had just got out of bed, not more’n fifteen 
minutes before, and that as he looked out at his window he saw a 
man come running up from the ‘water. The man passed his 
house, and, Tom thought, turned up into his yard. As quick as 
he could he put on his clothes and ran out, and was just in time 
te see a man in sailor’s clothes mount his horse. He sang out 
with all his might, bat the horse galloped away like lightning. 
We told him it was none of our men, but a pirate whom we had 
captured. He then offered to accompany Mr. Hart to a place 
where men and horses could be. procured, so he went; and sent 

us back to report to you.” 

“ How far have they got to go before horses can be obtained 1” 
asked Howard. 

“Not a great ways, sir. Only there’s one thing bad—Tom 
Says his horse is about the fastest one in Galveston.” 

Captain Howard pondered a few minutes upon this, and then 
he resolved to go on shore. He gave the most strict orders con- 
cerning the prisoners, and then leaped into his boat and landed at 
the town. He aroused some of the civil officers as quickly as 
possible, and ere long, fifty horsemen were in pursuit of the fugi- 
tive. But Jilok Tudel was not found. Towards the middle of 


the forenoon on the following day, most of the pursuers had re- 


tarned, but with no tidings of the pirate. 

It was near night when Clarence Howard returned to his vessel. 
He had lost his most especial prisoner ; but he had resolved to 
make a more extended pursuit ; he had given notice that he had 
business inland, and that he might be gone even a month. The 
Ley Peter was the only companion whom he planned to take with 


CHAPTER V. 


ST. MARC. 


Iw one of the most fashionable parts of the city of Vera Cruz 
stood the dwelling of Antonio St. Mare. Like most of the other 


houses, it was of a quadrangular form, with a wide court in the | 
It was late in the afternoon and St. Mare had just return- | 
He made | 


centre. 
ed from his gaming club, where he had been to dinner. 


his way to a sumptuous apartment, where everything which wealth | 


could procure for the comfort of the low sensualist, was spread 
out. He was a man about five and forty years of age ; tall and 
powerful of frame; with a dark, swarthy face; heir black and 
straight, like an Indian’s; eyes of a jetty hue, and features 
coarse and heavy. He was not a brutal looking man, but he did 
look like a villain. There was the cast of the cool, calculating 
rascal in every line of his features, and the peculiar fire of his eye 
told of a spirit that brooked no restraint. His dress was gaudy 


in the extreme, his jacket and trowsers being heavily trimmed | 


with gold lace, and several jewels of much value flashing upon 
his person and fingers. He sat a few moments after he entered 
his apartment as though he would thank some one to tell him 
what to do. His eye chanced to fall upon a guitar at length, and 
he picked it up and commenced to play one of those airs peculiar 
to the Mexican fandango. He played with much skill, though 
not with very refined taste. 

St. Mare was thus engaged when some one rapped at his door, 
and he bade them enter. 1t was one of his servants who came in 
to announce that there was a man in the hall who would like to 
speak with the host. 

“* Show him in,” said St. Marc; and in a few moments more 
the servant returned followed by Jilok Tudel ! 

“Ah, Tudel. Back once more. I’m glad.” 

“ Ay—back again, Antonio,” returned the pirate, taking his 
host’s proffered hand, “ but I’ve had a narrow chance of it.” 

“Eh? how’s that? But you’re tired—touch that bell. 
that’s it. What’ll you have? Wine—brandy—” 

“Let’s have a little pure old Otard. By San Marco, I’m in 
for a resting spell now.” 

The servant answered the bell, and the master ordered him to 

bring the brandy and glasses. The order was obeyed, and after 
Tudel had tossed off a stiff glass of the liquor, St. Mare asked 
him what had happened to him. 
* “T’ve been a prisoner to a regular Yankee cruiser—a man-of- 
war. They took my brig, and took me; but you see I managed 
to escape; and I did it just in the nick of time, too, for in 
another twelve hours I should have been in the shade of a Yankee 
prison at Galveston.” 

There was a peculiar shade passed over St Marc’s face, but 
Tudel did notice it. A keen observer would have imagined from 
that look that the host was not excessively pleased with his visitor’s 
escape. But whatever may have been his feelings in that respect, 
they were quickly subdued and kept out of sight. 

“ But what were the circumstances?” he asked, earnestly, for 
he was anxious to know what adventures the other had had. 

«In the first place,” commenced Tudel, ‘‘ we were overhauled 
by a Yankee brig—one just about twice as heavy as mine, and 
carrying a hundred and fifty men and eighteen heavy guns. 


Ah, 


| 
{ 
deck. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


head drooped, and without any noise I slipped the iron from my 
right hand, and as soon as his head was fairly turned, I drew my 
| knife. Just then some one came clumping along directly over 
| our heads, and beneath the cover of the noise I slipped the irons 
| from my feet. I was already now, and only waited for the sentry 
to turn his head towards the ladder of the main hatchway ; and 
this he soon did. Quick as thought I leaped up, and with all my 
might I drove my knife upon his right temple ; the blade sank to 
the hilt, and he dropped without a groan. I eased him back 
upon the deck, and then seizing the pants and jacket of a man 
who slept close by me, I threw off my own garments, and put 
these on. Next I put out the light, and then walked calmly on 
As fortane would have it, there was no one in the gang- 
way, and I made my way over the side without being detected. 
I dropped noiselessly into the water, allowed myself to float astern, 
| and was just going to strike out, when one of the cabin windows 
was opened. Bat I hid myself beneath the shade of the rudder, 
and as soon as the window was closed, and I supposed all was 
| safe, I struck carefully out. I was detected after a while, but the 
darkness favored me, and I swam with all my power; half a 
dozen shots were fired after me, but none of them touched me. 
Two boats were sent off as soon as possible; but I got on shore 
first, stole a horse from the first house I came to, and as he prov- 
ed to be a fast one I made good my escape, and—here I am.” 
“Then you must have lost considerable,” St. Mare replied. 
“Pooh! it don’t signify. What I lost in the old brig amounts 
to nothing compared with what I have stowed away on shore.” 
“But you have not told me yet who captured you—only that it 
was a Yankee.” 
“Ah, yes. Well, it was a Texan craft, called the Lone Star.”’ 


Nearly two-thirds of our crew were shot down, but even then I | 


should not have surrendered ; but I was knocked down by two 
men while I was engaged with the Yankee captain, and as soon 
as my men saw me fall they surrendered. I was taken on board 
the schoo—the brig, I mean, and put in irons, and thus car- 
ried into Galveston Bay. I asked the captain to release me for 
some American prisoners that were here in Vera Cruz; but he 
coolly informed me that he meant to give me up asa pirate. 
What do you think of that ?” 

“ Why,” returned St. Marc, with a smile, “I should think that 
he must have known you.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha—so he did. But never mind. I think he’ll hunt 
some time before he finds me again, for I think I'll just stay at 
home now—at any rate, while this war continues, for the Gulf is 
swarming with Yankee men-of-war. However, as I was going to 
tell you—I was put in double irons and confined on the berth- 
deck, with a sentinel over me all the time. I soon found that I 
was never going to make my escape save by my own work, for I 
could get no communication with any of my men, who were on 
the spar-deck. I at length managed to twist the iron key of my 
hand-irons with my teeth, so that I could pull it out. Then at 
night, while in the cot which was provided for me, I slipped off 
my hand-irons, and with the bar I straightened the twist of the 
key in my foot-irons; thus, you see, I had both shackles so that 
I could remove them at will. I had my Texan bowie-knife with 
me, for as I carried it hidden away in my bosom, they had not 
detected it.” 

Tudel stopped here and poured out another glass of brandy, 
and having drank it, he proceeded : 

“The schoo—bah ! I’m thinking about the Yankee schooner- 
of-war we captured and sunk, with sixty men on board. The 
Yankee brig ran into Galveston Bay in the afternoon, and it was 
so near dark when they got her anchor down that they concluded 
to keep us on board until morning. About ten o’clock, the cap- 
tain of the watch came to post a new sentinel over me, and he 
asked me if I didn’t want to get into my cot. I told him I could 
sleep better on the stool, and he left me as I was; he put on the 
new sentry and then went away. For about an hour the fellow 
walked up and down close by me, and all that time I pretended to 
be asleep. When six bells struck I began to snore, for I saw that 
the sentry was tired and would soon be likely to sit down. And 
this he did at length. He sat down upon a stool very near me, 
and fora while he gazed me steadily in the face; by-and-by his 


| 


“The Lone Star?” repeated St. Marc, with a quick start, but 
one which his companion did not notice. “I thought she was a 
small schooner.” 

“ Yes—I believe there was a schooner of that name in the Texan 
navy once ; but she must have been lost or condemned, and her 
name given to a heavier craft.’”’ 

“ What was the Yankee captain’s name ?” 

“ Howard—Clarence Howard—they called him. But why do 
you look so startled, and shake your head sot Do you think I 
was captured by a contemptible Yankee schooner *” 

St. Mare saw the opportunity to evade the real cause of his 
emotions, and he resolved to profit by it, even at the expense of 
touching his visitor upon a tender spot ; so he replied : 

“Well, Tudel—to tell the truth, it did seem to me that you 
might have been captured by a schooner, for you came so nigh 
admitting it yourself ; and then I knew that there was a schooner 
of that name bonght by the Texan government on purpose for 
this same—a—what did-you say his name was ?” 

“ Howard.” 

“ Ah, yes—Howard.”’ 

“Why, confound your stupidity, St. Marc. I tell you it was 
a brig—and as heavy in every way as a French corvette. There 
may have been a Yankee schooner of the same name, as I think 
there was, bat she’s either lost or condemned, or perhaps sold.” 

St. Mare knew now that his guest was lying, for his every look 
and tone showed it, but he chose to take no further notice of it. 


“ Never mind, Jilok,” he said, with a light langh. “I only 
meant to teaze you a little. Of course you, with your noble 
crew to back you, would never be captured by a simple Yankee 

. schooner.” 

Tudel gazed hard into his host’s face as this was spoken, but he 
could find no look of double meaning there, and he passed on to 
a more important question. 

“ Well, Antonio,” he said, with a slight shrug of his shoulders, 
“there was one spell that I feared our pretty Irene would lose 
her husband—by the mass, but I had a narrow pass; however, 
here I am, as I said before, and now how is the damsel ?” 

*« She is well, Jilok.” 

“ And how about her love for me now, do you think ?” 

“‘T’m afraid she don’t love you well, my old friend. Yet I sup 
pose you wouldn’t give her up.” 

“Give her up!’ repeated the pirate, with some show of sur- 
prise. ‘ Goodness of the Virgin—ask me to give up my own 
life! Give up Irene? throw away the brightest jewel in the 
republic? Never, Antonio—never.” 

“OQ, I didn’t sappose you would. I only mentioned the matter 
so that there should be no misunderstanding on the subject.” 

“ That’s all right. I have made up my mind that I’ll stay at 
home awhile now, and I may as well have a home of my own as 
not. I have a plenty of everything but wife. With what you 
have in your hands, [ have over half a million of dollars, and 
that is something, you know.” 

“ Certainly ; that is a great deal. 
you would like to marry *” 

“O, most any time ; say sometime next month. I suppose these 
women like to have notice of these things.” 

“ Yes ; and I should think that would be notice enough.” 

Here Jilok poured out another glass of brandy, and having 
swallowed it, he arose and commenced to walk about the room, 
examining the old oil paintings that hang upon the walls. One 
of the pictures represented “ Wealth” and “Poverty.” There 
was the representation of a beautiful female, mounted upon a 
splendid and richly caparisoned Andalusian charger; and near 
by, with her dark, shrivelled hand extended, as if for alms, was 
a miserable looking, back-bent old woman. 

“ By the mass,” uttered the pirate, stopping at this picture and 
then turning to his host, “ this puts me in mind of an old hag who 
intercepted me as I was on my way to my vessel just before I 
sailed the last time from this place. She is called Calypso the 
Wanderer. Have you ever seen such a worgan ?’’ , 


And now how long before 
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Yes,” returned St. Mare 


shaddering im spite of his effort to 
seem unaffected. 


“ Ha—have you? And what did she want with you ?” 

“ Why, she seemed to be crazy; and as near as I could make 
out her meaning, she wanted me to be very careful of my child. 
But what did she want with you ?” 

“ Why—bless her old back, she told me not to presume to 
make Donna Irene St. Marc my wife. She even went so far as 
to threaten me with some dire calamity if I dared to disobey her. 
By the mass, I can’t help shuddering now when IJ think of her. 
But where did you see her ?” 

“She came here to my own house—and her errand was the 
ame to me as to you. She swore I should suffer if I gave Irene’s 
hand to you,” 

“But what and who is she, do you suppose ?” 

“T’m sure I can’t tell.” 

“But you don’t suppose she has any power to carry out her 
threats, do you, St. Marc ?” 

“No, Ido not. At any rate, I am ready to ran my share of 
the risk. She can only be some crazy old woman, and as my 
child has bestowed alms upon her several times, I suppose she 
thought she would stand up for the good of her benefactress.” 

“ What? and do you suppose Irene has told her that she docs 
not wish to marry with me ?” 

“You can judge of that as well as I. But if she has, what 
does it amount to? Let the old woman pass.” 

“Very well, so be it—only that picture is so like her I couldn’t 
help alluding to her.” 

The conversation now turned upon the war, and for some time 
the two men discussed the question as they understood it, and 
they came to the conclusion that it would take but a few weeks 
longer for Santa Anna to sweep the Yankees from the country. 
After this conclusion had been satisfactorily arrived at, Tudel 
arose to take his departure. 

“IT am not fit for presentation yet,” he said, “for I am toil- 
worn and dusty. I will recruit myself in clothing and cleanliness, 
and then I’ll come and see my bride. You will prepare her for 
the meeting. Tell her that I love her well, and that I love her 
alone.” 

St. Mare promised, and Jilok Tudel took his leave. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
THE PIRATE PLAYS THE LOVER. 


Aone in her chamber sat Irene St. Marc. She was one of 
the fairest of the fair of Vera Cruz, and many a crown of beau- 
ty’s winning had been placed upon her brow. She was nineteen 
years of age, and from her mother she had inherited the pure 
blood of Castile. She was rather slight in frame, but by no 
means too much so; to have added one span to her height, or one 
degree to her size, would have surely abstracted from the perfect 
symmetry of her form. Her hair was of a rich, dark brown, and 
her eyes of that dark, soft hazel which possesses all the vivacity of 
the jetty black, with all the mild persuasiveness of the deep, 
liquid blue. As she sat now by the open window, gazing vacant- 
ly out through the vines that clustered thickly about the casement, 
her full, fair bosom rose and fell as though the thoughts that 
moved within were of more than ordinary moment. The sun was 
just sinking, and as the last shadows of day lengthened ont into 
oblivion, the door of her room was opened and her father en- 
tered. He gazed upon her a few moments without speaking, and 
then he moved to her side and imprinted a kiss upon her cheek. 
She started as though some small venomous insect had fallen 
there. Why that quick shudder should have come she could not 
tell. She did not voluntarily call it up, nor did she strive to re- 
press it; the emotjon was an instinctive one—a quick movement 
of her own soul—and she almost wondered at it herself. 

“Irene,” spoke St. Marc, taking a seat near his daughter, “ were 
you aware that Tudel had returned ?” 

“ Yes, Cassandra told me he had come.” 

“And I suppose you will be ready to receive him when he 
shall call upon you.” 

“* I suppose I shall be obliged to see him, senor.” 

“ Ah, do you still cherish that old hatred ?” 

“You can call it old or not, just as you please. It is my ha- 
tred of all things evil that leads me to despise Jilok Tudel.” 

“Bah! Why will you go so directly at work to make your- 
self miserable, my child? You must marry with him, and there 
should be an end of your hatred; for by hating him longer, 
you only sow the seeds of your own misery. Do you not under- 
stand it ?” 

“ Surely, senor, I am not so blind as not to see that my hatred 
of the man will cause me misery if he is to be my husband. 
But you cannot say that the power of banishing the evil lies with 
me.” 

“ Why not, pray?” 

“Go put your hand into the blazing fire, and sce if you can 
withstand the pain by loving the fire.” 

“But my hand was made to be destroyed by fire.” 

“ Ay—and so was my soul made to be miserable in its forced 
contact with evil. I can hardly yet believe that Jilok Tudel will 
be forced upon me.” 

“Take care, Irene. Do not allow such a feeling to creep into 
your bosom, for you must be that man’s wife. Remember, this is 
planned beyond all power of redemption.” 

To this the maiden made no reply, and after a while her father 
added : 

Risen gg inform you that Tudel had come, and thus 
prepare you For the rest own 
reception. yeur judgment 


With these words St. Marc arose and left the room. Irene had 
already prayed to him enough; she had been upon her knees 
often before him in earnest supplication that this fatal marriage 
might be put away ; but he had only maintained a stern refusal, 
and she would ask him no more. Why she should thus be sacri- 
ficed to the lust of a bloody pirate she could not imagine. At 
times she tried to hope that her father could not mean it, but this 
did not avail her, for she never knew him to trifle. She could 
only think that some stern, dark fate had arisen to drag her on, 
and that her father was but one of its tools. And lately she had 
thought as little of that father as possible ; there was a chilly sen- 
sation in her soul whenever she held his name in her thoughts, 
and a dim, unspeakable dread dwelt with her when she asked 
herself why this was so. Sometimes when he looked upon her, 
she thought his eyes burned like a snake’s—that they had a dead- 
ly light in them. But she tried to banish these thoughts ; though 
her efforts were like those of the timid child in the night, who 
tries to shut out the images which some terror-laden story had 
called up. 

Two days passed away from the time of the announcement to 
her of Tudel’s return, and on the afternoon of the third, that man 
called again. As Irene had expected, he came to her apartment 
alone. He smiled when he came in, and having reached the place 
where the maiden sat, he extended his hand; she took it, and 
without a shudder. She gazed calmly upon him. There was in 
her soul a conscious superiority to the man before her, and yet, 
as much as she had cause to dread him, her only feeling now in 
his presence was one of deep, unmitigated disgust. As she looked 
upon him standing before her, the thought that she was to be his 
wife was entirely overshadowed by the thought of the vast moral 
guif that intervened between them. And there was one other 
thought, too, that worked in her mind, and it had come there 
involuntarily ; though after it had come, and she had fully real- 
ized its import, she dwelt upon it until it was more fully devel- 
oped. That was the thought that in this world of God’s, there 
must be some power to avert so dreadful a blow. It came to her 
as comes the struggling beams of the cottage lamp to the benight- 
ed traveller, and no sooner had it become fully developed in her 
mind, than she grasped it to her soul, and commenced to build 
her hopes upon it. To be a wanderer in the wide world would 
be a happiness compared with union with such a man. 

“Trene,” said the visitor, in a tone which he meant should have 
been very sweet, but which sounded like the grating of hinges 
when too carefully moved, “‘ you came very nigh losing me.” 

“« Ah, is it possible?” uttered the maiden, in a tone too calm for 
terror, and yet too sarcastic for joy. 

“Yes; I came nigh being a lost man. But God was kind.” 

“ He was kind—very,” said Irene. 

Tudel looked into her face to see what she meant; but if he 
could not read her words, he surely could not read her looks, for 
they were as unchangeable as the marble statuette that stood up- 
on the table at her elbow. Any one who had seen her in her 
joy and gladness, would have read much from her face now, but 
to one who never saw her save when a cloud was upon her fair 
brow, that sternness had no clear meaning. 

“T fell into the hands of a prowling Yankee—a Texan cruis- 
er,” resumed Tudel. 

“ Ah!” said Irene, in a very guarded tone. 

“ Yes; and but for my own wit and bold daring, I should now 
have been in a Texan prison.” 

“Ah,” said Irene, again, more guarded, even, than before. 
“Who was it captured you ?” 

“A fellow named Howard. He commanded a heavy vessel 
called the Lone Star.” 

The maiden said nothing to this; she only let her hand drop 
upon a sheet of music before her, and as soon as her nerves were 
steady, she picked it up and ran her eyes over the notes. 

“But I made my escape,” pursued the dark lover, taking no 
note of his companion’s peculiar emotions. “‘ I was put in double 
irons, stout and strong—but I cast them off. There was a stout 
man watching over me—but I overcame him—killed him on the 
spot, and then—” 

“ Killod him !” uttered Irene, in a quick, terrified whisper. 

“ Ay; of course I did.” 

“ Killed Captain Howard?” gasped the maiden, letting both 
her hands drop, and seizing the edge of the table. 

“No, not exactly him; though I wish it might have been him. 
It was the sentinel he posted over me. But why does it move 
you so? What had it been to you if I had killed the whole 
Yankee crew ?” 

“ Nothing, nothing,” whispered Irene, with a mighty struggle ; 
“only I thought of your hands being red with the blood of one 
who had spared your own life.” 

“Bah! He would have given me up to his judges as a pirate, 
if hecould. He would have brought me to the gallows, if it had 
been in his power. That is sparing my life with a vengeance !” 

Irene soon composed herself, and then she said, with the old 
coldness upon her : 

“You were very fortunate in thus escaping, for of course the 
Texans would have hung you if they had found you in their 
power long enough.” 

“ Ay, lady, I was most fortunate ; and yet, in all the risk I ran, 
the thought of meeting you once more was all that nerved me on. 
Fortunate? Ah, am I not fortunate in thus being spared to bask 
in the sunlight of your smiles once more.” 

“ Did you ever see me smile, senor?” the maiden asked, in a 
quaint tone. 

“ Well—really—I don’t know as I ever did. But you will 
smile ; you must smile when you are my wife.” 

“ Perhaps I ought to.” 


“ You ought to, and you must, sweet lady. Why, ’twould be 
like night all the time to have a sun that would give no light. I 
think you do smile sometimes.” 

“When I am happy, senor.” 

“ Then it shall be the work of my every thought to make you 
happy, Irene.” 

“ You can do so very easily, senor.” 

“* Ah—pray tell me how.” 

* But will you promise me to do it ?” 

“Tcan never make a promise in the dgrk, lady. I can prom- 
ise anything in reason, but I cannot bind-myself until I know the 
terms. But your happiness is the highest aim of my life, so tell 
me how it is to be done.” 

“Jilok Tudel, leave me, and never think again of making me 
your wife, and I will not only be very happy, but I will bless you 
from the very depths of my soul.” 

“Why couldn’t you add, just by way of filling up the pleas. 
ant measure, that the cutting off my head would heighten your 
joy ‘—because of course I should do it. O, yes—of course.” 

The man spoke this in a tone half of anger, and half of irony ; 
but he did not allow his passion to manifest itself. 

“Do not misunderstand me, senor,” Irene returned, very calm- 
ly. “Ido not wish you harm, I only wish peace for myself.” 

“ So if I should take a fancy for your head, and ask you to 
let me chop it off, I might swear that 1 wished you no harm, but 
only joy to myself. But it wont work, lady. I thought that 
part of the business was settled. When I reckon up my observa- 
tion at noon, after I have taken the sun, I don’t stop to find if 
two and two make four, because that was settled way back in‘ 
the first lesson of mathematics. And so with this sum ; that you 
are to be my wife is one of the solid facts of the past, that must 
last through all coming time ; so now we have only to reckon up 
from that. I hope you understand.” 

“ Yes, senor—very well.” 

“Tm glad of that, because you'll know now how to work. 
But I will just say—just for your present satisfaction and for 
your information for the future, and for your guidance, too, that 
nothing on the face of the earth can induce me to give you up. 
Nothing,—not even death itself. So just consider that settled.” 

“Certainly, senor—if you say so.” 

“Well, I do say so; and I mean it, too. And now to some- 
thing more important—now to working out the sum. When shall 
we be married ?” 

“As my wishes are not consulted in the other matter, I see 
not why they should be in this,” replied Irene, directly. 

“‘ Because I explained to you that the first proposition is an al- 
ready established fact; so there is no need of consulting any one 
about that part.” 

“ But I might surely have been consulted before the fact, as you 
are pleased to call it, was substantiated.” 

The pirate lover shook his head and smiled. 

“ Ah,” he uttered, “when this fact was made, you were not 
quite sensible enough to discuss the subject understandingly.” 

“Explain, senor.” 

“You were an infant—not over two years old—when your 
father promised me your hand. Now you understand it. And 
now tell me what you think of the second part? when shall we 
be married ?” 

For the first time Irene felt a pang of real fear, but she soon 
overcame it, though she resolved not to take any steps now ealcu- 
lated to make Tudel angry, for she wished not to arouse his sus- 
picions as to her real hopes. So she said in reply : 

“If I must be your wife, senor, let me at least have some little 
time to prepare. Say—a—month.” 

“ You have hit rightly, lady. Your father and I had sct that 
very time.” 

After this, Tudel went into a long account of his plans for the 
future; and also related the story of his capture, though in this 
latter course he drew about as much upon his fancy as in the for- 
mer, being careful to magnify the size of the vessel and the num- 
ber of the men, by which he had been overcome. And after this 
he took his leave, promising to call again soon. 

It was after sun-down when Tudel left,'and as the maiden sat 
there in her room alone and gazed out upon the garden, she soon 
forgot the man who had just left her, and her mind went away 
after another—after one who held a deeper seat in her heart, and 
whose image formed the clustering point of all her earthly hopes. 
So deeply engaged was she that she noticed not the entrance of 
another person into her apartment, and it was not until a light 
hand was laid upon her shoulder, that she realized the presence of 
an intruder. She looked quickly around, and met the gaze of 
Cassandra, her maid. 

This new comer was a small, black-eyed girl, not over seven- 
teen years of age, with fair and handsome features, and exhibiting 
a degree of wit and intelligence seldom found in one of her class 
and station. She was of Creole stock, an orphan, and had been 
with Irene from early childhood, her father having been a ranch- 
ero living upon a small farm belonging to St. Marc. 

“ Cassandra,” said Irene, speaking in that sure manner which 
would indicate that she was broaching no new thought, “ sup- 
pose I were to be cast out on the world, a wanderer and beggar?” 

“Then I would wander and beg with you,” the girl replied, 
quickly and with a beaming eye. 

“If I should ask you,” said Irene. 

“ No, no—you should not drive me from you,” cried Cassandra, 
throwing her arms about the’neck of her mistress. “I would 
beg my food from door to door, ere I would take the dark pirate 
for my husband.” 

Irene made no reply, but bowed her head and burst into tears. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


{Translated from the French of Beranger for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
PONIATOWSKL* 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


+ 


Joseph P , hep of the last king of Poland, born in 1776. served 
gioriously in the French armies from 1806 to 1813 After the battle of Leip- 
tic, Napoleon raised him to the rank of marshal of the empire, and gave him 
the command of a corps of Poles and French, at the head of which he per- 
formed prodi of valcr. On the 18th of October the bridges over the 
Eirter having been destroyed to cover the retreat of the French, Poniatowski, 
left behind with the rear guard, and. pressed on all hands by the enemy’s 
troops, rejected the propositions their generals made to him. Dangerously 
wounded, he cried: ‘‘ God has confided to me the honor of the Poles, and I 
surrender it to God slone.”’ He tried to force a passage through the river, 
but swept away by the waves he was engulfed, and his body found upon 
the banks of the Elster after the lapse of some days. } 
I. 
In full retreat? you? victors of the world? 
At Leipsic did false fortune go astray? 
You fly! the shattered bridge, to ruin hurled, 
By growling waves is rudely borne away. 
Soldiers, arms, horses, and the blackened piers 
Wildly in Elster’s waves together chafe— 
That roll, insensible to prayers and tears— 
“ Prenchmen! one hand alone—and I am safe.” 


II. 
“Only a hand! wo! wo! he speaks too late. 
Pass on—who is it asks us thus to stay’” 
"Tis Poniatowski struggling with his fate, 
Thrice wounded in the bloody work to-day. 
But what ofthat? Fear hardens every heart— 
Not one will listen to yon floating waif. 
He from his struggling horse is forced to part— 
** Frenchmen! one hand slone—and I am safe?” 
He dies. Not yet:—stoutly he stems the wave. 
And to the long mane of his courser clings. 
“To drown!” he cries—‘‘ while near me fight the brave, 
While still the volley parts, the sabre rings! 
Help, comrades! ye have praised my arm of ola— 
I loved you, and with yon all peril braved: 
For France the hope of life still let me hold— 
Frenchmen! a single hand, and J am saved.” 


IV. 
No succor comes; and now his failing hand 
Forsakes its hold! Poland! a long farewell! 
But soft! a vision from a better land 
Weaves round his dying soul a magic spell. 
** Once more the proud white eagle sweeps the sphere— 
In Russian blood his snowy plumes are laved— 
A song of victory bursts upon my ear— 
Frenchmen! a single hand, and I am saved.” 
No help—the Polish hero is no more— 
And by the turbid river's reedy walls 
The foe encamps upon the vanquished shore. 
Yet still a sad voice from the river calls; 
And late (O grant me, Heaven, belief) that cry 
Again was heard—again the echoes gave 
From the blue vault the accents back—and why’ 
“Frenchmen! it only needs one hand to save.” 


VI. 
‘Tis Poland and her brave, heroic race, 
Whose truth to us has oft been proved in fight— 
She drowns in her own flood that flows apace, 
Blood shed to keep her sacred honor bright. 
Like that dead chief who for our country fell, 
Whose poor remains the swollen Elster laved, 
A sinking nation, that has served us well, 
Cries, “‘ France! a single hand, and we are saved.” 


* Written by Beranger in 1831. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE BRIDE OF THE OCEAN. 


— 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


Tue ship swept gracefully from her moorings into the beautiful 
bay, and leaving the Island City to fade in the distance, was soon 
sailing at so rapid a rate through the Narrows that when the crim- 
son lights of sunset dipped into the west, she was far out at sea, 
and the last faint outline of the blue shore merged into the yet 
bluer waves of the mighty deep. As twilight darkened into night, 
and one after another of the glorious constellations that gem the 
vault of heaven rose in the east, glistening with unusual size and 
brilliancy in the pellucid atmosphere, as streaks and sparkles of 
phosphorescent light trailed after the broad path of the majestic 
vessel,—a scene of such impressive quiet and solemnity was pre- 
sented to the few passengers, that every turbulent emotion was 
lulled into a sweet repose, and even the deep grief that lashed so 
fearfully one heart was nursed into a tender melancholy, that, at 
the time, seemed almost too holy a feeling to be exchanged for 
even the intensest joy. 

It was a fair, young girl whose sorrow was thus calmed by the 
beauty of her first night at sea, the daughter of that proud old 
general, upon whose arm she leaned, as she paced the deck or 
rested against the bulwarks, the heiress of one of England’s rich- 
est and loveliest domains. It was strange that she, so blest with 
youth and beauty, with a dower so heavy and so golden, with 
friends so countless and eo precious, the jewel, too, of her old 
father’s heart,—that she should bear within her soul a grief so 
stern ; and stranger still that a parent’s will should have stricken 
the sunbeam from her path. 

Yet so it was. There lived on earth no prouder heart than that 
old general’s, and disappointed in the single birth that marked his 
union with the lovely wife who came to his middle age like one of 
heaven’s angels, so beauteous and so true, he centred upon the 


infant daughter all the hopes and wishes that he would have joyed 
to scatter over a long line of heirs, never forgetting, as he spanned 
her future with its glorious bow, to shed a regretful tear, that she 
could not, like him, boast of a Briton’s nativity. That being a 
fact of so palpable a character that it could not be dashed out of 
sight or memory, he endeavored to remedy what might be its at- 
tendant evils, by an intense and unceasing strife to indoctrinate 
her thoroughly with English views, determined that though the 
accidence of birth had made her American, the discipline of life 
should make her loyalty unquestioned. Their mansion, its 
grounds, their style of living, their attendants, were all after the 
pattern of her old British ancestors, while from childhood up she 
was taught or bade to reverence that mother home over the sea. 
From her father’s lips as she nestled on his knees, from the daily 
lessons of her governess, from her books and plays, even, it was 
brought before her as a glorious land, as one towards whom all 
nations turned with regard and veneration, whose sons were all 
heroes, whose daughters all fair, whose soil was like Eden, whose 
laws were perfect, whose institutions religiously pure, and whose 
whole history brilliant with the glory that is born of undaunted 
heroism. 

But somehow—we leave it for those better versed in mental 
philosophy than we to determine why—the old father failed, des- 
pite all his efforts, to make an English girl of his little American 
born daughter. ‘“ Merrie England,” with all its historic renown, 
did not fill by far so large a place in her young heart as that fair 
and beautiful land whose skies had smiled so genially upon her 
when first she opened her eyes. She liked well enough to read 
stories of her father’s home ; but she loved better to sport amid 
the bright, fresh flowers that crowned her own; its sunshine play- 
ing about her brow was a golden crown that rested lighter there, 
and made her far happier, too, than that ducal coronet he had so 
often told her would one day sparkle amidst her curls. While 
under the shelter of the aristocratic old mansion whose walls her 
father had told her were massive as the turreted towers of his 
English castle, she would sing the ballads that he joyed to hear 
her learn, dance to British music, pore over British lore, and act 
the little English girl quite perfectly ; but once out on the broad 
green meadows that skirted the environs of their park, and she 
was the veriest little rebel that ever disdained King George. In 
the humble, moss-roofed cottage of the widow Randolph, one of 
those peerless women who had herself buckled the sword of free- 
dom to her husband’s side, and with her own hands borne his 
wounded body from the glorious field in which he fell battling for 
his hearth, his wife and child, in that American home and at that 
American fireside, Kate Stanley forgot that a drop of English 
blood flowed in her veins, or remembering it, wished only that 
she could drain it out. She would sing with a sweetness she 
never poured into her nurse’s songs, the somewhat uncouthly- 
worded ballads of the patriot army, while the melody of those 
loftier strains that even then had flowed from American lyres, be- 
came almost angelic as they trembled, bird like, upon her lips. 
With a raptured ear she would listen to the pale mourner’s story 
of the wealth and glory of this western world, with the waves of 
two grand oceans washing its shores. With a tearful eye she 
would hear the story of its wrongs, and that eye would burn with 
a strange brilliancy, as its victorious battles were recounted, and 
its onward and upward path prophesied, now that as a free and 
glorious nation it was recognized. And when the hour for her 
return to her palatial home had come—and it even came too soon, 
—she would join with Mrs. Randolph and her gallant soldier’s 
boy in a fervent prayer that the God of heaven would bless the 
young, fair States; and she would say, with a solemnity passing 
strange in the voice of one so youthful, “‘My home may be in 
England, but my heart I’ll leave behind me.” 

Little thought she how fondly those words were cherished by 
her playmate George, the patriot son; or that they gave to his 
future life a coloring such as sunset clouds give to the west ; that 
they spurred his ambition with a hope almost too beautiful for 
earth. Little recked she of the seeds she was sowing in her own 
and his young heart by communing so often with himself and his 
mother in their humble home. Seeking for a joy there that was 
not afforded her under loftier roofs, and finding it, she thought 
only of its present charm, caring not for the morrow, because 
absorbed in the beauty of to-day. And matters had sped thus 
from the time of Kate’s seventh to her seventeenth birthday. But 
when in sailor garb, George Randolph met her beside the sylvan 
spring whose waters had so often cooled their flushed brows after 
childhood’s romps, met her to say she was bound for a far distant 
sea, and that months would roll away ere he returned; then the 
young girl's eyes were opened, and through the tears that shone 
in them sparkled the rainbow of her life, its colors all woven deftly 
by the hand of love, its span stretching from heart to heart. 

“I will bind you by no promises, my own sweet Kate. Not till 
as captain of a gallant ship I can stand before your father and ask 
of him your hand,—not until then will I bind this little trembler.” 
And he lovingly laid his fingers upon the maiden’s heart. “I go 
contented, knowing that the prize has only to be claimed—already 
won.” 

Their arms were entwined, their fingers tangled, golden curls 
mingling with raven locks, lips pressing lips, tears joining tears, 
heart throbbing to heart, and then the unspoken vow registered in 
heaven, they parted. Parted and did not meet till time had car- 
ried in its flight three summers to its grave. Then captain of as 
beautiful a ship as ever sailed upon the main, christened by loving 
memory and glowing hope, “The Bride of the Ocean;” then 
young Randolph gaily sought his Kate again, and as he clasped 
her to his heart, his own, his beautiful, life became to him divine, 


80 heavenly was its aspect. 


Alas, for those young hearts! Did they not see the darkening 

frown upon the old general’s brow, as, unannounced, he entered 
the boudoir, within whose alcoved window sat the lovers? Nay, 
for hope was in their eyes, that hope that transforms wrinkles into 
smiles. As a frost in June, so fell his angry words upon their 
ears. 
“T would see my daughter a corsair’s bride as soon as I would 
see her wed the son of one who died a rebel to his king. No, 
young man; you leave my house this moment, and leaving it, 
leave hope behind you. God alone can change my will, and from 
her birth that will has been to see my Kate a duchess. Away !” 
and he stormed in fury,—‘ away !—yes, and I'll away myself 
from this rebellious land! I'll sacrifice my wealth, if it must be, 
but I’ll abide no longer here. In England, I’ll forget all but one 
spot in this cursed country ; but for that grave, I would forget it 
all 

There was the pride of English blood in the old general’s fore. 
head as he spoke ; but there was the pride of a noble soul upon 
Randolph’s as he turned away, answering only : 

“T would have made your daughter a happy wife, a duke could 
do no more. I would have been to her a husband, whose heart 
was all her own, and whose blood six thousand years ago was 
flowing in old Adam’s veins; a duke could say no more.” 

The grass did not grow under his feet, ere he stood again upon 
the deck of his gallant ship. “ Bride of the Ocean,” said he, 
“henceforth you are my bride likewise. My life I will share with 
you, and your sails shall be my winding sheet.” 

And true to his words, angry ones though they were, General 
Stanley, in less than three months after the discovery of his daugh- 
ter’s love, engaged their passage to his ancestral home, pride blind- 
ing his eyes to the pallor of her fair young face, and to the sorrow 
that was crushing out her life. 


THE STRANGE SHIP. 

They had been a week at sea—old General Stanley and his 
daughter Kate, the heart of the one growing lighter and happier 
each day as the distance widened between him and his late Ameri- 
can home, and that of the latter heavier and sadder. But one 
thought cheered her—that the same ocean rolled beneath her and 
her lover. Somehow she felt nearer to him while on the main, 
and dreaded to see the white cliffs of Britain rise from the wave; 
like the gravestones of her heart’s happiness, they loomed up in 
the dim light of her wasted hopes. England was t6 be the char- 
nel house of her young life, and she sometimes thought it would 
be bliss to have the blue waves, over which the Sea Bird now car- 
ried her so swiftly, bear her down to some coral grove, and leave 
her there a pale, passionjess, human wreck. 


It was the eighth day of their passage out, and so far it had 
been as favorable as the most sanguine could have anticipated. 
Every night had been as beautiful as the first; the days had been 
delightful, with their clear, golden skies, while the fair, fresh 
breezes had swelled the white canvass till, like its namesake, the 
gallant vessel seemed to fly over the crested waves. But that 
morning, as the general, at an early hour, ascended to the deck, 
he marked an anxious look upon the captain’s brow. An acquain- 
tanceship of ‘‘auld lang syne” warranted him in making inquiry 
as to the cause. Captain Peters hesitated a moment ere he 
answered : 

“T would not alarm you unnecessarily, but I wish to heaven we 
were some hundred miles nearer the English cogs.” 

And why?” 

The answer was given in a husky voice: 

“The last ship that arrived in port ere we sailed was attacked 


) by pirates somewhere about here. They were worsted in the con- 


flict, and swore vengeance on the next that met them, and, gene- 
ral, a pirate is not likely to break an oath like that. If we meet 
them, there will be hot work between us. My gallant fellows, I 
could fear to see them die fighting against noble men, but that 
pirates should take their blood—ha!” and his eye sparkled fierce- 
ly; “they'll take it at a costly price.” 

“My child—my beautiful Kate!” cried the general, with 4 
blanched face, as the captain turned away; and his heart grew 
sick as he thought of her fate, should the pirates board them vic- 
toriously. Death—ah, worse than death—is the doom of the beau- 
tiful then. He wrung his wrinkled hands, he wiped from his fore- 
head drops of agony, he beat his bosom, he even prayed, though 
for years the true, earnest prayer had not passed his lips. 

As day deepened into noon, and no sail hove in sight, he be- 
came somewhat reassured, and the cheerfulness which he had 
assumed the better to mask his fear, became a reality, and he 
laughed and chatted with his daughter, and bade her string anew 
her guitar and sing to him the ballads of Old England. 

The sweet voice of Kate was warbling a most delicious trill, 
when suddenly, as though a thunderbolt fell from a cloudless sky, 
there loomed through the cabin the sullen roar of cannon, and 
again and again it reverberated, and each time the tones were 
deeper and nearer. The old man wound his arms about his child, 
and in breathless anxiety awaited the result, promising the trem- 
bling girl that with his own hands he would put out her life ere 
she should be the pirate’s victim. 

The afternoon wore on, and still the horrid din above, every 
moment growing more horrible, continued to rend the ears of the 
shivering couple ; still they clung to each other, never daring to 
hope, but only fearing and now and then striving to pray. Brave- 
ly fought the English crew, though they had not men, but rather 
fiends or demented brutes to encounter, and were, besides, but few 
opposed to many. Gloriously did their captain head them om, 
when, the cannonading over, the pirates poured upon their deck- 
Though his own blood dyed his hands and spouted over his face 
from his many wounds, he yet fought on, cheering them till his 
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yoice was hoarse in death, and with the last pulsation of his hand, 
brandishing aloft his scarlet cutlass. Bat allinvain. There was 
a shout, a rush, and trodden under foot were the few who yet had 
strength to fight, and then rung out the proud huzzas of the 
pirates, and more fearful than the wail of a tempest, came the 
piercing sounds to the ears of the captives below. 

“ Strike, father,—strike !” cried Kate ; and she bared her heart 
to her father’s hand. ‘ Death—O, a thousand deaths—before the 
fate that now awaits me !”’ 

The old man held the uplifted dagger. What thoughts were 
crowded into that moment—what agonizing thoughts, and worst 
and most harrowing of all, had not his own reckless pride of birth 
brought him and her to this dark hour! But for that, and the 
strong arm of a husband might now have shielded the beautiful 
one who was beseeching a parent’s hand to take her life. 

“O God,” cried he, with snow-white lips, “ verily, thy jadg- 
ment has fallen heavily upon me! I crushed out the joy of her 
heart, and now I must dash out its life!” He quivered, the blade 
fell from his hand, and ke sank upon the floor in 9 swoon that 
lasted for hours, 

“Kill me—kill me!” cried Kate, as, lifting her weeping eyes 
from his pale face, she beheld one whom she rightly guessed was 
captain of the pirate crew standing in the doorway. “Kill me 
and bury us together in the sea!’”’ And rising, she flung hersel¢ 
upon her knees before her captor. 

“Calm yourself, gentle lady,” said he, in low, earnest tones. 
“No violence shall meet you or your aged parent. We do not 
war with the defenceless. The bloodhounds that have hunted us 
alone shall feel our deadly power. Your cabin shall be as sacred 
as a sister’s. But you must remove from here. The ship is sink- 
ing. Gather your valuables ere I return.” 

In less than an half hour he was again beside her, aiding her to 
the deck, while three of the least brutish of his crew were bearing 
thither, also, the still inanimate form of her father. Kate could 
not repress a scream as the fearful battlefield met her sight, so 
used to the beautiful only. 

“ Draw your veil, lady, and close your eyes. It is indeed an 
unseemly sight for a maiden like yourself. Yield yourself to my 
arms as to a brother’s.” 

And faint and heartsick, Kate was obliged to do so, and dark- 
ened her vision till the pirate’s voice assured her she might look 
up unblushingly. She found herself in a small but elegant room, 
pannelled in oak, and ornamented with richly carved mouldings. 
Delicate silver lamps were suspended from the ceilings, exquisite 
pictures in heavily gilded frames lined the sides, curtains of rich 
damask draped the small windows, whose panes were of lustrous 
and colored glass, a carpet from Turkish looms softened the foot- 
fall, luxurious divans, cleeted to the floor, invited the weary to re- 
pose, and a sort of Oriental elegance pervaded the whole apart- 
ment, intoxicating the senses and bewildering and fascinating the 
mind. 

Kate noted none of these things then. She was too intent upon 
restoring once more to consciousness that father whose life seemed 
to hang on so slight a thread. But afterwards, in the weary hours 
of her captivity, she wondered at them all, and studied, too, how 
one with the exquisite taste here shown could so give up his soul 
to evil deeds. 

As the old general at length sighed himself again into visible 
communion with the world, the Bold Buccaneer took in its last 
prizes from the sinking ship, and then pouring a broadside upon 
her, it sped away, and at the same moment the Sea Bird fluttered 
to her grave. 


THE RESCUE. 


Three weeks had glided by since Kate and her father first 
found themselves in the pirate’s ship. The promises made to her 
had thus far been sacredly fulfilled. Once a day, for a fortnight, 
had the young captain tapped respectfully at the door, to inquire 
after their healths and to know if anything were yet needed for 
their comfort ; but then, as he beheld how thin and pale the daugh- 
ter had grown with her vigils—for her father had lain very sick 
ever since that fearful swoom,—he gently but firmly insisted upon 
sharing her watches. And no son could have been kinder than 
was he to that aged man, whose life-story, it was but too evident, 
was nearly told. 


This last night he had spent entirely at his side, fairly driving 


Kate to the rest she so sorely needed. At early dawn she had 
released him from his care, and was just busying herself about 
those thousand nameless little duties of affection which none but 
& woman’s eye can note, when she was startled to perceive him 
again at her side, and with a countenance so white that she could 
scarcely restrain a cry. He motioned her to be silent, and to come 
to the window opposite. It was a fearful tale he had to tell her. 
His men had mutinied. In the silence of the night, while their 
young commander was once again opening his heart to the beau- 
tiful and the true, to the angels that had flown out and in, they 
had perfected their secret plans, and ho and his two captives were 
Row under tho thraldom of the fierce spirits above. 

It was long ere he told her what had first caused the dissatis- 
faction—that it was because he resolutely refused to give up the 
fair prize to their ruthless hands, telling them he would defend the 
defenceless with his life. 

“O, I have been wicked,” said he. “My hands are deeply 
dyed ; but the blood of innocent girlhood has never stained them. 
The memory of my sainted mother forbade that crime. I was 
not always what Iam. But do not fear,” observing that Kate 
Was shivering in every nerve. “Not till my body lies cold will 

reach you or your father.” 
days passed on, and the prisoners were left unmolested, 
why they did not fairly know, only the captain guessed it was be- 


cause of disagreements among the mutineers themselves. Each 
wanted the command, each wanted the beautiful prize, and the 
blackened hearts of all shuddered at the thoughts of encountering 
their late commander. True, he was their prisoner, but they knew 
only by stratagem. In broad daylight not one would have dared 
make him so, so strong are the truly brave and so indomitable 
their power over those who are urged on by no higher than mer- 
cenary or brutish motives. 

Night was just fading into daylight—the daylight of the fourth 
morning,—when a confused sound was heard above. The listen- 
ers were breathless. But the keen ear of the captain soon detected 
the cause. 

“Some ship has hove in sight and commanded them to run up 
their colors. I wonder ”—and he half smiled—‘“ I wonder whose 
ensign it will be?” 

The confusion seemed to increase, the din became noisier, the 
heavy booming of cannon being added to the terrible sounds. 
To Kate, it seemed that she was carried back three weeks, and 
again in the cabin of the Sea Bird. She clung wildly to her 
parent’s hand, that hand whose pulses grew weaker each moment. 
Their companion strove to calm her : 

“ It cannot be worse for us than it was. Let us hope it may be 
better. But I lost all my true-hearted men in that last conflict. 
They would have torn the heart out of any who had spoken of 
thus imprisoning me. They—but hist! The vessel is boarded! 
They are hard at it now! The cowards—the miscreants—I could 
strike them dead myself! They fly—ah, their meanness to their 
captain has unnerved them !” 

And so it was. They missed the dauntless arm that had led 
them on for the last two years, and yielded with only half-dealt 
blows. 

“Do not kill them,” said the young commander of the vessel 
who had assailed them ; “they who yield so tamely are unworthy 
to die by brave men’s hands. Capture them; put irons on their 
weak wrists, and let the gallows finish them!” And he descended 
to the cabins. 

“Prisoners! Ah, I wonder whom the fiends have shut up 
here ?”’ as he marked the chained doors. ‘ But I’ll soon learn ;” 
and he shivered them before him. ‘ Wraith of my friend Fred- 
erick—and how comes it here?” exclaimed he, as the late captain, 
pistol in hand, strode bravely before the unkaown intruder, deter- 
mined to defend to the last the sister of his adoption. 

“ Randolph !—you—is it you? Bless God for the deliver- 
ance !” 

“But what brings you or keeps you here, my old lieutenant 
Fred ?”’ And the young men rushed into each other’s arms. 

“ It is too long a story to tell you now. I have had devils—ay, 
seven of them in me, but the angels have cast them out. Come 
with me now, and reassure the two that I left half dead in the 
cabin beyond.” And he drew his friend along, and unclosed the 
door of the small and lovely room which had been so sacred to 
the captives. 

“ Kate!” 

“ Randolph !” 

Two voices, but blended as are song and word, and the parted 
lovers, so strangely met, were folded in a long embrace. 

Fred looked on in wonder, and the old general rubbed his dim 
eyes and muttered to himself, ‘The match was made in heaven, 
and evil to him who strives to break it up.” 


THE BRIDE OF THE OCEAN. 

The pirate crew, or the remnant of them, rather, had been duly 
manacled. A portion of Randolph’s men, sufficient to navigate 
the prize, had been put aboard of her, with orders to steer for the 
nearest home port. The old general, his daughter and Lieutenant 
Fred had been transferred from the sumptuous cabin of the Bold 
Buccaneer to the plainer yet still elegant one of the Bride of the 
Ocean, and both vessels were now under full canvass. 

With a noiseless step, Captain Randolph entered the cabin of 
his passengers, or prizes, as he playfully termed them, and seating 
himself beside the couch of the general, begged permission to ask 
& question. 

“IT am homeward bound,” said he, “and cannot, in justice to 
my owners, tack again, or I would gladly see yourself” —and he 
hesitated—“ and your daughter safe to English shores. Shall I 
put you aboard the first outward ship we meet, or will you return 
with me to America and start anew ?” 

His hand was grasped by the old man. 

“George Randolph,” whispered he, for he was too weak to 
speak aloud, “do you yet love my Kate?” 

“ Love her! Adore her!” answered he, passionately. 

“ Then she shall be your wife, and now. There is no time for 
idle ceremony. She has been twice snatched from a peril worse 
than death. She has need of a husband's care, poor motherless, 
brotherless, and soon to be fatherless child. I am near unto death, 
but I cannot die till I have seen her wedded. Call the chaplain.” 

And then and there, on the broad Atlantic, midway between her 
ancestral and her birth-home, Kate Stanley was wedded to George 
Randolph, the playmate of her childhood, the lover of her girl- 
life, and the abiding hope and joy of her womanhood. And her 
father, the proud oid Briton, blessed, and fervently, too, the union 
of hands and hearts, for sorrow and the visible presence of the 
death angel had unsealed the purer fountains of his breast, and 
their crystal streams had baptized him into nobler views of men 
and things. And when, an hour later, as, at the earnest request 
of his gallant men, the young eaptain ascended to the deck, with 
his lovely companion, they, to a man, blessed the beautiful and 
noble couple, and then, with the enthusiasm of “ tars,” gave three 
cheers and three times three for Kate—Kate Randolph, the good, 
the fair and the truae—the Bride of the Ocean! * * *# 


“ Keep me alive, if you can, till the shores of America loom in 


view,” whispered the aged geferal. ‘“O, do not bury me in the 
sea! Lay me beside my beautiful dead; lay me where the sun- 
shine can find me—where Kate can weep over me—where prat- 
tling children can say, ‘It is grandfather’s grave !’” 

And they tenderly watched him, and strove with love’s eager- 
ness te fan the faint life-spark,—they, the son, the daughter and 
the penitent Fred; while above the still cabin the brave seamen 
prayed for fair winds. 

Heaven heard and answered the wish. Not till the Bride of the 
Ocean was gracefully sweeping into the glorious bay, the spires of 
the Island City, all golden with dawn-light, looming up in bril- 
liant array,—not till Kate had whispered in low, earnest tones, 
“ We are home, dear father !”—not till then did God claim the 
spirit, and the shrouded form sank not beneath the blue waves of 
the ocean, but went to its grave-rest in the old churchyard beside 
the beautiful dead. 


THE EMPEROR AND THE SULTAN. 


tt history of the family of Louis Napoleon and the Sul- 
tan of ‘Turkey is full of interesting and marvellous incidents, some 
of which are probably not generally known to our readers. These 
two monarchs, now so cordially united in the struggle to maintain 
the integrity of the Ottoman empire, are both dsons of Amer- 
ican ladies. These ladies were born and raised in the same neigh- 
borhood, on the island of Martinique, one of the islands of the 
West Indies. They were of French origin, and companions and 
intimate friends in childhood and youth. They were Josephine de 
Tascher and a Miss S——. The history of Josephine is generally 
known. She went to France, and was married to M. de Beau- 
harnais, by whom she had one son, Eugene, and a daughter, Hor- 
tense. Some time after the death of Beauharnais, Josephine was 
married to Napoleon Bonaparte, and became Empress of France. 
Her daughter, Hortense, was married to Louis Bonaparte, then 
King of Holland, and the present Emperor of France is her son 
by this marriage. Miss S—— quitted the island of Martinique 
some time before her friend. But the vessel that was carrying her 
to France was attacked and taken by the Algerine corsairs, and 
the crew and passengers were made prisoners. But this corsair 
ship was in turn attacked and pillaged by Tunis pirates, and Miss 
S—— was carried by them to Constantinople, and offered for sale 
asaslave. Her extraordinary beauty and accomplishments found 
her a purchaser in the Sultan himself, and she soon became the 
chief lady of the seraglio and Sultaness of Turkey. Mahomed 
IL. was her son, and the present Sultan, Abdul Medjid, is the son 
of Mahmoud. Thus the two sovereigns, who now occupy so 
large a place in the world’s eye, are grandsons of American Creole 
girls.— Pittsburg Post. 

¢ 
BIRDS AS INSECT DESTROYERS. 

The activity of birds when they have young is most surprising. 
Dr. Macgillivray records the observations made by a friend on a 
pair of blue titmice when rearing their pone. The parent birds 
began their labor of love at half-past three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and did not leave off till after eight o’clock in the evening, 
after being almost incessantly engaged for nearly seventeen hours. 
Mr. Weir counted their various returns to the nest, and found 
them to be 475. Up to four o’clock, as a breakfast, they were fed 
twelve times ; between five and six, torty times, flying to and from 
a plantation more than one hundred and fifty yards from their 
nest; between nine and ten o’clock, they fed them forty-six times, 
and they continued at their work till the time specified, sometimes 
bringing in a single large caterpillar, and at times two or three 
small ones. The number of destructive insects removed by birds 
when feeding their young must be astonishing, if they are in any 
degree as active as the two blue titmice so patiently observed by 
Mr. Weir on the 4th of July, 1837. Great as the number of re- 
turns to the nest seems to be, it certainly does not exceed that of 
the common window swallow.—Adam White. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Nationa. oF Economy. By Freperick List. Philadelphia: 

J. P. Lippincott & Co. 1856. 8vo. pp. 497. 

The publication of such a valuable work as this isa happy symptom of the 
healthy condition of the public mind, and the enterprise of our publishers. 
List is one of the ablest of political writers. The book was translated from the 
German by G. A. Matile, has Henri Richelot’s Notes to the French edition, and 
a aw essay and notes by Stephen Colwell. For sale by Phillips, Samp- 
son 40. 

Taz Green Mountain Gints. By Birtuz Warrz, Jn. New York: Derby & 

Jackson. 1856. . pp 406. 

A very pleasant Vermont story, with capital pictures of rural life in New 
England. The plot is ingenious and interesting, and the book is splendidly 
illustrated by Barry and Orr. 


Tux Summer or THE Pestitence. By D. Arustronxe, D.D. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1856. 18mo. pp. 192. 
The narrative of the ravages of the yellow fever at Norfolk, Va., during the 
summer of 1855, is well written, and will be read with a mournfal interest. 
For sale by Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


New Music —G. P. Reed & Co., 18 Tremont Row, has just published the 
+ Fall of Sebastopol,” an heroic polka for the piano, by Wm. Dressler. 


Nores or Travelin Eoypt, Hoty Lanp, sto. By Bens. Dorr, D.D., Rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Philadelphia. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1856. 12mo. pp. 396. 

Concerning the storied East, much has been written, but not too much. 

Each traveller's views throw new light on this wondrous region, which Dr. 

Dorr paints with fascinating colurs. For sale by Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


Posms. By Cuan.es author of “‘ Amyas Leigh,” ‘‘ Hypatia,” ete. 

Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1856. 18mo. pp. 284. 

The greater part of this volume is occupied by a dramatic poem, the ‘‘ Saint's 
Tragedy,’ founded on a story of the Middle pb fall of capability, and worked 
up with great power and effect. 1t is a work of true genius, though not per- 
haps of a character to command immediate popularity. 


Memorr or ReotxaLp Bisnor or Catcutta. Boston: John P. Jewett & 
Co. 1866. pp. 
There have been few nobler lives than that of Bishop Heber—a man of splen- 

did genius, of fine social qualities. and a true Christian. His biography, writ- 

tan by — has been abridged by a clergyman, and makes a most read- 

vo! ie. 


Taz Roman Exns. By Guoimimo GaJani. 

1856. 12mo. pp. 450. 

The author of this interesting volume is a resident of the United States, but 
formerly a representative in the Roman Constituent Assembly of 1849, and ex- 
iled on account of his political acts. He paints a period of the deepest interest, 
viewed from a high personal standpoint. As an expovent of the views of the 
Roman republicans, he will command universal attention. 


Tax War Kanzas. By G.Dovcias Barwerton. New York: Derby & Jack- 

son. 1856. 12mo. pp. 400. 

Since all the world on this side of the water is talking Kanzas night and day, 
Mr. Brewerton’s notes of *‘a rough trip to the border among new homes and a 
strange people,” with Darley’s admirable illustrations, will be sure to sell like 
hot cakes. The author writes with a great deal of spirit, and expresses his 
views fearlessly. Many of his sketches of character are admirable. For eal. 


by Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 
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JAPANESE SCENES. 

On this and the succeeding page we present our readers with a 
series of very striking illustrations of the manners, customs and 
— > of the Japanese, drawn expressly for us by Mr. Hill, 

the material collected for the Pictorial by an officer of the 
United States expedition, some of the results of whose researches 
have already been presented to our readers, and elicited many 
urgent requests for their continuance. Our first picture represents 
a couple of burly Japanese wrestlers, engaged in their rather for- 
midable sport, in the presence of an assembly as much excited by 
the performance as were the refined Greeks during the Olympic 
games. Wrestling holds no mean position among the bodily ex- 
ercises in the opinion of the Japanese. In the encouragement of 
athletic sports, they doubtless have something more than mere 
pastime in view; and like the ancient Greeks and Romans, con- 
sider these exercises a fitting preparation for the exigencies of 
war. Hippocrates, the father of physicians, was a strong advocate 
of wrestling ; and Thcodorus, Priscianus and Oribasius spoke in 
favor of it. So that the Japanese have excellent authorities for 
their practice. The place where the wrestling occurs is surround- 
ed by a railing of about half the height of the spectators. The 
jndge of the field is seated on a hill, under a square roof, supported 

y four pillars, not very unlike the judge’s stand upon our Ameri- 
can race-courses. The wrestlers put their hair under a net, made 
in the form of a cap, which they draw close and fasten to the 
crown of their 3, from a small string which descends to their 
backs. They are stripped from the waist upward, but on their 
sides and backs wear a copper plate engraved with the imperial 
arms, open on the breast, and made fast about the waist with two 
cords; their breeches are tied up by strings to the plates. Thus 
equipped, they enter with ardor into the contest; and the victor, 

throwing his antagonist, presents himself to the judge, who 
awards a prize of silver or a plates, sometimes bearing the im- 
ial arms. The second picture represents one of those little two- 
wheeled chariots, in which the maids of honor, according to the 
Dutch travellers in Japan, are accustomed to take their airings. 
These are represented as very elegant equipages, according to 
Japanese taste ; they have gilt and silver plates at the extremities, 
the spokes of the wheel are of cedar carved and gilded, and the 
tires are of copper. The seat, which accommodates only one per- 
son, is spread with tapestry, which descends between the wheels; 
the front part, of an oval form, is open, while a stately canopy 
overhead protects the fair occupant from the sun and rain, and she 
draws her curtain when she p to keep off the wind. The 
propelling power is a stout man, with poise across his shoulders. 
he | engraving depicts a couple of itinerant bonzes er priests. 
These priests generally go about in —. as depicted in our illus- 
tration, wearing ragged apparel. The never shave their beards, 
nor cut their hair—the elfish and disordered state of it giving them 
asingular appearance. On their heads they wear six-cornered 


aoe like a net, with two points before and two behind. 
are always provided with tablets to write on, a cloth, a cala- 


bash, and a chain of small horns, by which they tell over their 
prayers. Their temples stand on the very summit of the moun- 
tains, and are reached by precipitate pathways. These saints pen- 
erally spend their time among the sick, muttering prayers in a 
language peculiar to their order. Kampfer tells us of an old 
monk eighty years old, and a native of Nagasaki, who had spent 
the “greatest part of his life in holy pilgrimages, ranning up and 
down the country, and visiting almost all the temples of the Jap- 
anese empire. he superstitious vulgar had got such a high no- 
tion of his holiness, that even in his lifetime they canonized and 
reverenced him as a great saint, to the extent of worshipping his 
statue, which he caused to be carved of stone, exceeding in this 
even Alexander the Great, who had no divine honors paid him 
during his life. ‘Those of his countrymen who were of our retinue 
did not fail to run thither, and see and pay their respects to that 
holy man.” Kampfer, in speaking of the beggars and begging 
priests of Japan, adds some particulars respecting a certain re- 
markable religious order of young girls, called bikun?, which is as 
much as to say,nuns. They live under the protection of the nun- 
neries at Kamakara and Miako, to which they pay a certain sum 
a year of what they get by begging, as an acknowledgement of 
their authority. They are, in my opinion, by much the handsom- 
est girls in Japan. The daughters of poor parents, if they be 
handsome and agreeable, apply for, and casily obtain this privilege 
of begging in the habit of nuns, knowing tha: beauty is one of the 
most persuasive inducements to charity. The jamato, or begging 
mountain priests (of whom more hereafter), frequently incorporate 
their own daughters into this'religious order, and take their wives 
among these brkuni. ‘ The jamabo, or mountain priests, or rather 


jamabuo, or mountain soldiers, at all times go armed. “They do 


not shave their heads, but follow the rules of the first founder of 
this order, who mortified his body by climbing up steep, high 
mountains; at least they conform themscives thercunto, in their 
dress, apparent behaviour, and some outward cer. monics—for they 
are fallen short of his rigorous way of life. They have a head or 
general of their order, residing at Miako, to whom the y are obliged 
to bring a certain sum every year, and who has the distribution of 
dignities and titles, whereby they are known among themselves. 
They commonly live in the neighborhood of some fumous Kami 
temple, and accost travellers in the name of that Kami which is 
worshipped there, making a short discourse of his holiness and 
miracles with a loud, coarse voice. Meanwhile, to make the noise 
still louder, they rattle their long staffs, loaded at the end with 
iron rings, to take up the charity money which is given them ; 
and, last of all, they blow a trumpet made of a large shell. The 

carry their children along with them on the same begging errand, 
clad like their fathers, but with their heads shaved. ese are 
exceedingly troublesome and importunate with travellers, and 
commonly take care to light on them as they are going up some 
hill or mountain, where, because of the difficult ascent, they cannot 
well escape, nor indeed otherwise get rid of them without giving 
them something. In some places, they and their fathers accost 


MAID OF HONOR’S CHARIOT. 


travellers in company with a troop of bikuni, and, with their rat- 
tling, singing, trumpeting, chattering and crying, make such 8 
frightfal noise, as would make one almost mad or deaf. These 
mountain priests are frequently applied to by superstitious peop!e 
for conjuring, fortune-telling, foretelling future events, recoverin 
lost goods, and the like purposes ; they profess themselves to be o' 
the Kami religion, as established of old, and yet they are never 
suffered to attend, or to take care of, any of the Kami temples.” 
The next engraving in our scries represents the idol in the temple 
of the Golden Amida, in the city of Jeddo. The idol and his 
surroundings are quaint and original. One of the Dutch writers, 
to whose observation and experience we are so deeply indebted for 
much that we know of Japan, thus minutely describes this singu- 
lar scene. ‘The temple of the Golden Amida is no small orna- 
ment to this city (Jeddo). The idol, which is terrible to bchold, 
is situated on an altar, in the middle of the aisle; the altar is 
lated all over with silver, on which stand two golden cups, one 
fore and the other behind the idol, who sits himself mounted on 
a horse with seven heads, every head signifying a hundred thou- 
sand of years, his own like that of a dog with long ears ; in his 
hands a golden harp, holding the middle in his mouth betwixt his 
teeth. But nothing can be more costly than the skirts of his coat, 
from the middle and downward studded and embossed with pearls, 
diamonds and other precious stones. At the bottom of the altar 
are many Japan characters engraven, which are the hieroglyphics 
or mysterious signification of the several attributes of this their 
idol, who appears to be esteemed one of the chiefest of all their 
deities; therefore, they always account at a blessing when they 
have occasion but toname him. Father Ledowick Frojus relates, 
in his letter from Canga, an island of Japan, dated Anno Domini 
1565, that Cuba, the emperor’s royal consort, had built a chapel 
in her own palace, dedicating it to Amida, in which she daily at- 
tended with a great train of ladies, there paying her devotions to 
his statue representing a comely youth, crowned with gold, that 
reflected rays like sunbeams, For when the Emperor Cubus was 
slain by the rebele, Diandono and Mioxindono, and the empress, 
making her escape, took sanctuary in a monastery near Miaco, 
being discovered, the privilege of the place not protecting her, they 
sent an executioner to take away her life. She, preparing to obey 
the hard sentence, called for pen, ink and paper, and wrote to her 
two daughters, who were imprisoned in the next house, informin, 
them that she was to be unjustly murdered ; but she rejoiced, an 
would be glad to embrace death, because she doubted not but that 
Amida had found this means to bring her to a better habitation, 
and the sooner to enjoy that paradise where her dear husband s0 
lately murdered remained, expecting by her company the full ac- 
complishment of both their happiness. When sealing up the let- 
ter, she thanked the bonze for his kind entertaining of her in their 
college, and drawing near to Amida’s altar, kneeling, she lifted 
up her hands, and called twice on the god to forgive her sins. 
hen the bonze laid his hand on her head, as a token that she had 
absolution from all her offences. Then going from thence into # 
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rivate room, she lifted up her hands again to heaven, and cried, 
‘Amida! Amida!’ which said, she was beheaded. Furthermore, 
it is be observed, that there are several images representing this 
god ; for whereas he is sometimes made (as we said before) with a 
dog’s head, riding on a seven-headed horse, another resembling a 
naked youth, with holes in his ears, sitting on a large rose carved 
of wood, and in a strange shape, with a fantastic cap on his head 
slit before, with two buttons on the top, with a comely and 
youthful countenance. In his ears hang two rings, one within an- 
other; about his neck a scarf; his breast covered with an oval 
plate curiously engraven ; over his shoulders and back hangs a 
coat of feathers neatly wrought and joined together; in his hands 
a string of beads, his breast and body exceeding large, sitting on 
a great cushion. Before him stand several letters engraven on a 
square stone. They also oftentimes place near their god Amida, 
another idol with three heads, which are covered with one flat cap 
or bonnet joined close together, their chins hairy, about the neck a 
pasteboard hand, on each four arms and hands, the breast and 
arms girded with five strings of pearl; the body appears like the 
sun darting rays, with several characters in the middle; the walls 
are all hung with rich and costly Japan garments, and before them 
many burning lamps.” The fifth picture represents a Japanese 
tournament, or \tilting—one of their favorite amusements. The 
om dignitaries of the empire are assembled to witness the 
loodless efforts of the ring. In one part of the lists is a carved 
head, at which some tilt with spears, others assault it with bills, 
and others display their skill with arrows and guns. From Thun- 
berg’s account of the arms of the Japanese, it would seem as if 
they could render the soldiers very formidable. He mentions 
bows and arrows, scimetars, halberts and guns; thcir bows are 
very large, and their arrows long, like those of the Chinese. Guns 
were not ordinarily employed. Thunberg saw some, apparently 
matchlocks, — as articles of curiosity in the dwellings of the im- 
ial officers, displayed upon a stand in the audience chamber. 
few cannon at Nagasaki, formerly belonging to the Portu- 
uese, were discharged only once in seven years; the Japanese, 
nowing little of their proper management, and fixing the match 
to a long pole, so as to fire them off at a safe distance. Their 
longer swords are broad-backed, a little curved, a yard long, and 
of excellent temper, the hilts roundish and flat, with a round and 
substantial guard. The scabbard is thick and flat, made of wood 
and sometimes covered with shagreen and lackered. The shorter 
sword is straight. These swords are costly and are of high value. 
The sixth engraving is an accurate representation of the Japan- 
ese fishermen, a very numerous class in the islands. The men 
commonly have their heads shaven, leaving a ring of hair, like 
the tonsure of the Roman Catholic priests. Their drapery is 
folded over their dress, and confined by a broad girdle, sustain- 
ing a sharp knife. Over their shoulders passes a yoke, which sus- 
tains a square vessel containing water on each side, wherein their 
fish are kept alive. The fishermen’s wives wear a scarf around 
their heads, with a tuft falling down on their brows—the bosom 


covered by a square cloth interwoven with silken flowers, about 
their necks a long cotton cloth that falls down their backs, their 
dress, full and long, descends to the ankles, their sandals are fas- 
tened by a strap. The seventh engraving represents a Japanese 
pleasure boat, or Fayfena, and as will be seen, it is a sumptuous 
craft, with its banks of oars, and not very dissimilar to pictorial 
representations of the Egyptian galley in which Cleopatra sailed 
down the Cydnus to meet Mark Anthony. These barges com- 
monly have ee | oars, and are elegantly fitted up, the cabins be- 
ing supplied with mirrors and tapestries. They move with in- 
credible swiftness and traverse long distances. Kampfer writes : 
“All the ships and boats we met with on our voyage by sea 
were built of fir or cedar, both of which grow in great plenty 
in the country. They are of a different structure, according to 
the purposes and waters for which they are built. The pleasure 
boats, made use of only for going up and down rivers, or to cross 
small bays, are widely different in their structure, according to 
the possessor’s fancy. Commonly they are built for rowing. 
The first and lowermost deck is flat and low; another, more 
lofty, with open windows, stands upon it, and this may be divided 
like their houses, by folding screens, as they please, into several 
_———_ Several parts are curiously adorned with a variety 
of flags and other ornaments. The merchant ships that venture 
out at sea, though not very far from the coasts, and serve for the 
transport of men and provisions from one island or province to 
another, deserve a more accurate description. They are common- 
ly eighty-four feet long and twenty-four feet broad, built for sail- 
ing as well as rowing. They run tapering from the middle 
towards the stem, and both ends of the keel stand out of the water 
considerably. The body of the ship is not built bulging, as our 
European ones; but that part which stands below the surface of 
the water runs almost in a straight line towards the keel. The 
stern is broad and flat, with a wide opening in the middle for the 
easier management of the rudder, which reaches almost to the 
bottom of the ship, and lays open all the inside to the eye. The 
deck, somewhat raised toward the stem, consists only of deal 
boards laid loose, without —— to fasten them together. It 
rises but little above the surface of the water when it hath its full 
lading. The cabin juts beyond the ship about two feet on each” 
side; and there are sliding windows around it which may be 
opened or shut, as occasion requires. In the furthermost parts 
are the cabins, or rooms for passengers, separate from cach 
other by folding screens or doors, with floors covered with, fine, 
neat mats.” Our last engraving represents the chariot of a noble 
Japanese lady, drawn by oxen and led by a servant. The oxen 
are sometimes hesnessed with golden chains. There are carriages 
with steps of eight angles to ascend them, each corner adorned 
with a couchant dragon. The outside is curiously painted and 
gilded—with several pictures framed in richly carved pannels. 
The Japanese have certainly exalted ideas of luxury, though they 
may not coincide with us in their notions of taste. But that 
there is no disputing about tastes is an axiom as old as Horace. 
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FRICTION MATCHES. 
Among articles of demand that have become of importance, 
nothing is more worthy of notice than the friction or lucifer match. 
About twenty years ago, chemistry abolished the tinder-box, and 
the burnt rag which made the tinder went to make paper. Slowly 
did the invention spread. ‘I he use of the match is now so estab- 
lished that machines are invented to prepare the splints. In New 
York, one match manufactory annually cuts up a large raft of 
timber for matches. The English matches are generally square, 
and thus thirty thousand splints are cut in a minute. The Ameri 
can matches are round, and the process of shaping being more 
elaborate, four thousand five hundred splints are cut in a minute. 
We will follow a bundle of eighteen hundred thin splints, each 
four inches long, through its conversion into three thousand six 
hundred matches. Without being separated, each end of the bun- 
dle is first dipped into sulphur. When dry, the splints, adhering 
to each other by means of the sulphur, must be parted by what is 
called dusting. A boy, sitting on the floor with a bundle before 
him, strikes the matches with a sort of mallet on the dipped ends 
till they become thoroughly loosened. They have now to be 
shane into a preparation of phosphorus or chlorate of potash, 
according to the quality of the matches. The phosphorus pro- 
duces the pale, noiseless fire; the chlorate of potash the sharp 
crackling illumination. After this application of the more inflam- 
mable substance, the matches are separated, and dried in racks. 
Thoroughly dried, they are gathered up again into bundles of the 
same quantity, and aretaken to the boys who cut them. There 
are few things more remarkable in manufactures than the extraor- 
dinary rapidity of this cutting process, and that which is connected 
with it. The boy stands before a bench, the bundle on his right 
hand, a pile of empty boxes on his left. The matches are to be 
cut, and the empty boxes filled, by this boy. A bundle is opened ; 
he seizes a portion, knowing by long habit the required number 
with sufficient exactness, puts them rapidly into a sort of frame, 
knocks the ends evenly together, confines them with a strap which 
he tightens with his foot, and cuts them in two parts with a knife 
on a hinge, which he brings down with a strong leverage. The 
halves lie projecting over each end of the frame; he grasps the 
left portion and thrusts it into a half-open box, which slides into 
an outer case, and he repeats the process with the matches on his 
right hand. This series of movements is performed with a rapid- 
ity almost unexampled ; for in this way two hundred thousand 
matches are cut, and two thousand boxes filled in a day, by one 
boy. The increased summer demand for the matches shows that 
the great consumption is among the masses—the laboring popula- 
tion—those who make up the vast majority of the contributors to 
duties of customs and excise. In the houses of the wealthy there 
is always fire ; in the houses of the poor, fire in summer is a need- 
less hourly expense. Then comes the match to supply the want— 
to light the afternoon fire to boil the kettle. The matches some- 
times fail, but they cost but little, and so they are freely used, even 
by the poorest.—Kniyht’s Knowledge is Power. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
“IN SPHERES OF LIGHT.” 


BY FRANK FREELOVE. 
My present life is dark and drear— 
The past is laid on memory’s shrine; 
Yet o’er the future hangs a star, 
It beameth forth with light divine: 
It bids my fainting spirit cheer— 
It buoys my soul like ancient wine, 
And whisperings float in accents dear, 
“In spheres of light thou shalt be mine.” 


My path lies through a darkrome waste— 
The rays of hope no longer shine ; 

My dreams of love and life are passed— 
The dreary hours alone are mine. 

And yet, anon, at vesper hour, 
An angel bids me not repine, 

And soothes my soul with magic power— 
“In spheres of light thou shalt be mine.” 


~ 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE HEROIC SACRIFICE. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Tne morning breeze blew cheerily in its September freshness 
into the high windows of a lofty chamber. The long white cur- 
tains escaped from their loops, and were streaming, with their 
deep fringes, across a table, where lay books, papers and writing 
materials. The chamber was at the very top of a high house, 
almost on the summit of a hill. Here the winds revelled at their 
will, in the upper branches of the tall trees encircling the house ; 
and all day the birds rocked there securely, or picked the crumbs 
from the ledges of the windows, which a careful hand had placed 
there to tempt them into familiarity. The walls of the room were 
of alight stone color, a subdued tint, which suited well for the 
hanging of the fine pictures which adorned them. 

One entire side of the chamber was filled with books in rare 
bindings. Excepting the books and pictures, there was nothing 
that did not present an air of grave simplicity; and yet there was 
not wanting an appearance of elegance that bespoke a cultivated 
taste, and ample means in the owner to exercise it. 

By the long table which stood in the centre of the room, a 
young man was sitting in deep abstraction. His forehead was 
buried in his hands, over which fell long chestnut curls, soft and 
silken as a child’s. He was tall, but of slight figure, and when he 
moved, there was an unconscious grace in the light, almost boyish 
limbs. As he raised his head, one could have seen a proud look 
of determination about the firm mouth, even though the soft gray 
eyes were suffused with tears. 

This was the young physician, Ernest Kenneth; a man of re- 
markable promise, who had already drawn the attention of the 
colleges to his clear and lucid expositions of certain branches of 
medical knowledge, and his rapid rising in his profession in 
various Ways. 

Now, the eyes of many older practitioners were looking to him 
to define a new position in the medical world; a new disease had 
arisen, which baffied the skill of the oldest physicians. It was 
said—whispered at first, for men trembled as they spoke—that 
nothing but a positive and thorough examination after death could 
give them any clue to the cause, or develop any mode of relief to 


new sufferers from the terrible disorder ; and to this was appended | 


almost a certainty that the examination would prove fatal to the 
operator. 

But where was the heroic spirit that would dare this risk? Talk 
not of the heroism of him who flies to arms at the sound of the 
trumpet, with the phantom Glory beckoning him onward. Some- 
where for him, in the dim future, there may be honor and power, 
of which he dreams that he shall be the possessor ; and hope whis- 
pers that he shall bear a charmed life amidst the smoke and din of 
the battle. But it bears no analogy to the heroism of him who 
voluntarily gives up his life to the interests of humanity ;—who 
consents to die that others may live; and makes this sublime sac- 
rifice, not that he may be crowned with glory, but that he may, 
through suffering death, bind up other broken hearts, and heal 
other wounded spirits. 

The fresh autumn breeze came over the fevered brow of Ken- 
neth, and cooled its burning glow ; he knelt down where it kissed 
his hot forehead, and prayed. He rose up strengthened and re- 
freshed ; his resolution, so far as regarded himself, was taken, and 
he was calmer afterwards than before he had decided. 

He went out to attend the appointed meeting of the practition- 
ers of the city. Most of them were old men; a few were in the 
prime of life,and had wives and children. There were other lives 
enfolded in their own; and it was terrible to see the struggles 
which evidently were going on in their hearts. As Kenneth en- 
tered, he felt that all eyes were turned upon him. Already, it 
would seem, that they were ready to baptize him into the suffering 
from which they shrunk with almost mortal fear. 

As they stood round in little groups, there were many expres- 
sions that met his ear, which seemed to be suggestive of excuse and 
exemption for every one but himself. With a brave and manly 
look, Kenneth walked up to the president, and announced his in- 
tention of ex+mining the next ease that might occur, if no other 
physician of longer experience, or higher talent, should wish to 
take the responsibility. The president looked with undisguised 
admiration upon this offer of noble self sacrifice, and # tear stood 
in his aged eye. Many of the older men gathered around him, 
and blessed him in the name of humanity. 

‘At that moment a student entered, and making his way to the 


‘chair of the president, informed him of a death which had just 


taken place. There was a stirring sound, as of persons turning 
suddenly round to take a look at Kenneth. He alone was calm, 
while he heard sobs on every hand from hearts that truly bled for 
the approaching trial. 

“T will be ready at ten o’clock this evening, sir,” said Kenneth ; 
“and now I only ask to have the few remaining hours to bid adieu 
to the friends who are yet unaware of my design.” Pressing the 
hands of those nearest to him, he left the room. 

The next hour found him again in his chamber, writing rapidly. 
They were letters to his distant friends; for Ernest was but re- 
cently a resident in the city, and his only relative was the good 
old bishop, who had induced him to settle there. To the bishop’s 
house he made the first call; but the first look at his face showed 
that the old man was ill and anxious. He forebore to tell him the 
secret which weighed upon his mind, and proceeded to call at 
another house in the western part of the city. 

It was a pleasant little place to which he directed his footsteps. 
There was a pretty garden in front, where the autumn flowers 
were freshly blooming. It was the abode of a widow lady, to 
whom Ernest had been asason. Her daughter lived with her, 
and it had been her sole joy to call him brother; she did not know 
that there was a love in her heart’s lowest depths that is far beyond 
sisterly affection. They had been Kenneth’s first friends in the 
city, and his affection for them was deep and sincere. There was 
little of mere personal beauty in the face and figure of Evelyn 
Mordaunt ; but goodness and intelligence beamed from her eyes, 
and irradiated her otherwise plain and sallow countenance. _ 

Almost every morning Ernest had gone to the house of his 
friends before he commenced his daily professional visits. It was 
a daily brightening up of the dull life which Evelyn and her 
mother would have otherwise felt theirs to be, now that their once 
large family circle had narrowed down to these two solitary ones ; 
and the book which he was sure to bring, beguiled the time until 
he came again. From Evelyn’s beautiful collection of household 
plants, he always bore away a cluster of richly scented flowers, to 
refresh his sense of beauty when he visited the chambers of the 
sick ; nor was the offering forgotten on this morning, for as he en- 
tered the empty parlor, it lay awaiting him on the table. 

Mrs. Mordaunt soon came in, and to her he unfolded his plans, 
concealing, however, a part of the danger he so justly apprehended. 
There was something at his heart that forbade his telling Evelyn, 
and he left the room without seeing her. “If Isl.ould live through 
this trial, dear friend,” he said, as he parted from Mrs. Mordaunt, 
“T will see Evelyn to-morrow ; if not, tell her that my last thought 
shall be of her.” 

He ran quickly down stairs, with Evelyn’s flowers in his hand. 
Off the landing-place a small room had been built expressly for 
her own use. Hereshe had gathered the dearest memorials of her 
dead father and brother, and the whole room seemed consecrated 
to memory and affection. From this room he heard the sound of 
mingled prayer and weeping ; and as he pushed the door gently, 
he saw Evelyn on her knees, and heard her pray for his life. He 
pressed forward, and laying his hand upon her head, now wet 
with the dew of agony, he mingled his tears with hers. She had 
overheard his conversation with her mother, and, unable to sup- 
press her feelings, had flown to her room, to seek consolation 
where best it may be found for sorrowing hearts. 

Shortening this painful meeting as much as possible, Ernest 
tried to bid her farewell, but she clung to his arm, and entreated 
him not to leave her. In that mournful hour the state of her 
affections was first revealed. Death was casting a shadow over 
her, which made the little concealments and conventionalities of 
life seem small, and insignificant, and useless; and Evelyn’s heart 
rose against and above them all. With an agony of soul, she 
poured out her long concealed love for him—a love hitherto un- 
known to herself; and Ernest could only clasp her in his arms, 
like one about to part for the last time from a beloved object. 
There was a shadow over his face, as though death had already 
swept its wings above him. He tore himself away, and Evelyn 
sank again upon her knees. When she arose he was far down the 
strect walking slowly and sadly along, with head bent down, and 
the sunset shadows were across his path. “So near!” he exclaim- 
ed, as the sun sunk in the purple and orange clouds of the west. 

A few words with the physicians, a parting pressure of the 
hand from some of his companions, whose student life he had 
assisted, and his hour had come. Two of his friends, to whom he 
was more than fraternally attached, accompanied him to the 
house where he was to pass through the terrible ordeal of the 
coming night. They parted as friends part on the confines of the 


spirit-world, and Ernest went up the long stone steps that led to a | 


retired wing of the house. 

A young man about Kenneth’s own age had died; he was the 
only son of a man high in the public estimation, and first in all 
generous impulses. That he had voluntarily entered into the feel- 
ings and wishes of the physicians, in regard to an examination of 
the disease, and had made every preparation of which his exhaust- 
less means were capable to facilitate their purpose, was the best 
proof of his philanthropy. He hushed the beating heart, which 
would have naturally shrunk from this sacrifice to others, and 
offered up his own feelings at the shrine of humanity. 

As Erest entered the large and beautiful room which was ap- 
propriated to his use, his eye fell upon the wide marble table, on 
which the young man lay. How perfect was that still repose! 
Disease had not marred the spiritual beauty of the face, nor 
shrunk the lifelike outline of the form, as it lay under the light 
folds of the ample sheet which fell over it to the floor. There 
were writing-materials on a table, over which hung a silver lamp, 
which lighted the centre of the apartment, and the softer beams of 
afall moon came in at a distant window, making dim shadows 


—— 


across the tesselated marble floor. He was to write out the result 
of his observations ; and the large alabaster vase, filled with con- 
centrated vinegar, and surrounded by blocks of ice, was to receive 
the papers, which might otherwise have communicated the discaso 
to others, in coming from his hands. Twice he had opened the 
window for a breath of the fresh air of approaching morning ; and 
once he fancied that he saw a figure, leaning against the littl 
fountain, in the moonlight. But his brain was almost reeling 
from the effects of his yet unfinished work, and he returned to the 
table again. 

Of the details of that miserable night there was no record, save 
those which marked the progress of his research. It is enough to 
say, that the papers found the next morning in the vase, threw a 
new light upon the labors of the physicians, and the disease was 
henceforth stayed. 

Exhausted by the intense excitement of the night, Ernest tried 
feebly to reach the door which opened to the outer air. When ho 
opened it, there was a shadow on the broad stone step, and he saw 
no more. It was Evelyn. Unable to sleep, she had wandered 
out into the garden, and from thence to the street. Groups of 
people were standing at the corners, although it was far into the 
night; and from each group she heard murmurs of admiration, 
mingled with regret, at the self-immolation of the young physician. 

Evelyn’s heart beat high with exultation at one moment, and 
sunk into agony at the next, as she listened alternately to the 
praises of his noble courage, and the certainty of its proving fatal. 
With a feeling of desperation, and with a vague hope, dim and 
undefined, that she might possibly aid him in some extremity, or 
at least die with him, she pressed onward until she found herself 
in the large square before the house, where she knew that her 
heart’s best beloved was almost secking his death. She trem- 
blingly watched his shadow as it passed and repassed the window, 
and once she saw him lean from the window. Had her life de- 
pended on it, she could not then have spoken or moved. She had 
suffered so much in the last few hours, that all the agony of a 
lifetime seemed concentrated in that one scorching, terrible thought 
of Ernest’s voluntary martyrdom. 

At length she saw him, while she leaned against the fountain, 
as he approached the door. She sprung to the steps, and received 
him in his arms. With a strength borrowed of desperation, she 
almost carried him to the fountain, and sprinkled his face with the 
cool water ; he gasped once, but did not recognize Evelyn. Again 
and again she bathed the white brow, which looked like marble un- 
der the clear light of the moon, but no answer came to her words. 

The gray light of morning was brightening into red in the east, 
when Ernest opened his dull eye, and the breath quickened at his 
heart. Moment after moment passed, which seemed ages to Eve- 
lyn, before he knew her. Then, it would seem that the wild beat- 
ing of her heart could be heard by him, and she heard her name 
murmured by his lips. She opened his vest to give him air, and 
the spray of beautiful flowers which she had given him the morn- 
ing before, fell from his breast. She heard him talk of the flow- 
ers, too; and her heart told her that it was of those very ones of 
which he was dreaming. Once he faintly murmured, as if talking 
to another, “‘ Dear Evelyn, she will mourn for me!” Then fol- 
lowed a few indistinct sentences, in which the names of his student 
friends were mingled with that of young De Blois, the last victim 
to the terrible scourge. 

Evelyn believed him dying. She had neither heart nor hope to 
call assistance; all her thought was centered in dying with him; 
all her duty and affection as a daughter, seemed merged into one 
thought—that of yielding up her life as he had done. The world 
seemed receding like a dim cloud from her view, and heaven was 
already opened ; she could believe that she saw the wings of the 
angels who were to bear Ernest to the skies, and her only cry 
was, “ Take me with ye !” 

The morning light was now deepening in the east, and a win- 
dow in the house was softly opened ; some one called to Evelyn, 
but she did not heed their call. A man passed hastily by, and 
seemed frightened at his proximity to apparent death. Evelyn 
knew by his countenance, that he believed them some poor crea- 
tures, who were driven out from the houses to die, and she would 
not ask his aid. 

By-and-by one after another wandered through the square, and 
at length she saw two men approach the house, and look anxiously 
up at the windows of the room where Ernest had passed the night. 
They were the friends who accompanied him hither the preceding 
night, and they recognized his apparel, as he lay beneath the foun- 
tain, although all traces of Ernest Kenneth had faded from his 
countenance. They raised him up, and again they sprinkled him 
copiously with the pure cold water from the basin of the fountain. 
It was long before the faintest color came to the cheek, or light to 
the glazed eye. By this time a couch was brought from the house, 
and Ernest was laid upon it. Under the shadow of the tall house, 
and within reach of the sparkling spray from the water, they tend- 
ed him for hours. 

The horrors of that night had done a fearful work upon Ernest 
Kenneth. It was long before oven the quiet and stillness of Eve- 
lyn’s peaceful home could restore the wonted tone of his shattered 
spirits. Of the great work which he had done for science he had 
scarcely any consciousness for many months ; but men blessed him, 
as his feeble steps, guided by Evelyn, were watched and waited for 
—and his thin, white hand was eagerly pressed by those who felt 
that he was a benefactor. 

The spring time had succeeded to winter, and was fast deepen- 
ing into summer, when they went abroad for the recovery of his 
health. They returned the following year, and Ernest was brave 
and strong again, ready to follow up the work he had so nobly 
begun. There was an angel, too, in his home, helping, sustaining, 
blessing him. “Men called her angel, but he called her wift.” 
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[Written for Ballou's Pictorial ] 
“VIVE LA BAGATELLE!” 


BY BLANCHE D’ARTOISE. 

I’ve drank of the wave of the fountain, 
And sipped of the dew of the flower; 

Y’ve climbed to the peak of the mountain, 
And dreamed in the twilight hour. 


T’ve danced on the strand of the ocean, 
And swam through the billowy spray ; 

I’ve worshipped the spirit of motion, 
And sang when my heart was gay. 


I've dashed on the bounding courser, 
Through the morning's misty gray, 

And clung to his mane the closer, 
And laughed as he bounded away. 


T’ve bowed to the storm king's thunder, 
In silent and fearful awe ; 

And dreamed in the firmament’s wonder 
That the realms of bliss I saw. 


And I’ve danced in the salons of fashion, 
Enjoying myself ‘‘ very well :” 

Mais le beau-mond—n'est pas ma passion ; 
w’est—* Vive la bagatelle 


» 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
A SUDDEN CONVERSION. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Tue simple story I am about to relate possesses much interest 
for those who were ever acquainted with the parties concerned, 
and to others its interest will not only be in its truth, but also in 
the peculiar soul-touch it develops. 

In one of the northern towns of Vermont lived a young man 
whom I shall call Daniel Bryam. He was a lawyer by profession, 
and one of the most intellectual men in that section of the country. 
No one possessed the confidence of his friends more than did he, 
and no one was better calculated to secure the good will and 
friendship of all with whom he came in contact. Business poured 
in upon him, and he failed not to give the utmost satisfaction. 

At the age of twenty-seven Bryam took to himself a wife from 
among the most favored ones of the country. Mary Felton expe- 
rienced a strange pride when she gave her hand to the young law- 
yer, and if none envied her, many at least prayed that they might 
be as fortunate. 

But ere long a cloud came over the scene. Conviviality ran 
high among the members of the bar, and young Bryam possessed 
one of those peculiar temperaments which at length give the whole 
body and soul up to the demon of appetite. For three years he 
followed the social custom of the times without neglecting much 
of his business, but finally he sank into the lowest pit of degrada- 
tion. When at the age of five-and-thirty, he had become a con- 
firmed drunkard. He now neglected his clients altogether, for he 
could not remain sober long enough at any one time to carry any 
ease through court. The only business he had now upon his 
hands was the collecting of some few small debts. 

On the evening of his thirty-fifth birthday he joined the Wash- 
ingtonians, and once more his bright genius shone out upon the 
world. But it could not last long; amid the examples of those 
who were his constant companions he went back to his cups, and 
down he sank, as rapidly as he had risen. In one short year from 
that time he was a miserable, degraded thing. People who had 
left notes and accounts with him to collect called at his house, and 
upon inquiring of his wife where he was, she would tell them he 
was away. Poor woman! they could not bear to dispute her, and 
they would go their way, though they knew full well that the re- 

mains of Daniel Bryam were prostrate upon his bed-room floor. 

One day a Mr. Vinson called to see him. Vinson had left notes 
and accounts to thé amount of several thousand dollars with Bryam 
to collect, and he was apxious about them. His poor wife an. 
swered him as us' her husband had gone away. 

“ My dear madam,” Mr. Vinson, “I know your mis- 
fortune, and I appreciate your feelings, bit I must see your hus- 

band. If I can see him for even one minute I can learn all I 
wish to know.” 

Mary Bryam spoke not a word, but with a tearful eye she turned 
away, and Mr. Vinson followed her. He found Bryam in a back 
room, stretched at full length upon the floor, with a jug of Med- 
ford rum by his side! With much effort Vinson aroused the poor 
man to a state of semi-consciousness, and asked him if he had 
done anything about the notes and accounts he had left with him. 

“Yes,” returned the lawyer, in a weak, husky, hiccoughing 
Voice. “I’ve had the money for you over a month. “I’ve de- 
ducted my per centage, and you'll find the rest in that trank. 
Mary’s got the key.” 

Mrs. Bryam was called in, the key was produced, and Mr. Vin- 
son found his money—four thousand and some odd hundreds of 
dollars—all right and safe. — 

In his worst moments Bryam never used for himself a single 
penny he held im trust. Hundreds there were who labored hard 
to reclaim the wanderer, but without effect. Year after year went 
by, and he sank lower and lower—yet his wife left him not. Her 

» & young lawyer, named Moses Felton, often urged her to 
forsake her husband, at the same time offering her a comfortable 
home beneath his own roof, but she wotild not listen. 

At length all hope was given up. Week after week would the 
fallen man lie drunk on the floor, and not a day of real sobriety 
marked his course. I doubt if such another case was cver known. 


He was now too low for conviviality, for those with whom he would 
have associated would not drink with him. All alone, in his own 
office and chamber, he drank the accursed poison, and even his very 
life seemed the offspring of the jug. 

In early spring Moses Felton had a call to go to Ohio. Before 
he set out he visited his sister. He offered to take her with him, 
but she would not go. 

“But why stay here?” urged the brother. “ You are all faded 
away, and disease is upon you. Why should you live with such 
a brute ¢” 

“Hush, Moses. Speak not so,” answered the wife, keeping 
back the tears. “I will not leave him now. But he will soon 
leave me. He cannot live much longer.” 

At that moment Daniel Bryam entered the apartment. Even 
Moses Felton was startled by his appearance. He looked like a 
wanderer from the tomb. He had his hat on, and his jug was in 
his hand. 

“« Ah—Moses—how are ye ?” he gasped, for he could not speak 
plainly. 

The visitor looked at him a few moments im silence. Then, as 
his features assumed a cold, stern expression, he said, in a calm, 
but strongly emphasized tone : 

“ Daniel Bryam, I have been your next best friend but one. 
My sister is an angel—but mated with a demon. I have loved 
you, Daniel, as I never loved man before, for you were noble, 
generous and kind; but I hate you now, for you are a perfect 
devil incarnate. Look at that woman. She is my sister—the 
only sister God ever gave me. I wish her to live with me, but 
she will not while you live; yet when you die she will come to 
me. Thus dol pray that God will soon give her joys to my 
keeping. Now, Daniel, I do sincerely pray that the first intelli- 
gence which reaches me from my native place, after I shall have 
reached my new home, may be—that—you—are—dead !” 

Bryam gazed upon the speaker some moments without speaking. 

“ Moses,” he at length said, “‘ you are not in earnest.” 

“ As true as heaven, Daniel, Iam. When I know that you are 
dead I shall be happy, and not until then—so goon. Fill your 
jug, and—” 

‘Stop, stop, Moses. I can reform.” 

“You cannot. It is beyond your power. You have had in- 
ducements enough—enough to have reformed half the sinners of 
creation—and yet you are now lower than ever before. Go and 
die, sir, as soon as you can, for the moment that sees you thus 
shall set mourners free !”” 

Bryam’s eyes flashed, and he drew himself proudly up. 

“Go,” he said, with a tinge of that old, powerful sarcasm that 
had often electrified a jury, “go to Ohio, and I’ll send you news. 
Go, sir, and watch the post!” 

With these words Daniel Bryam hurled his jug into the fire- 
place, and while yet its thousand pieces were flying over the floor, 
he strode from the house. Mary sank fainting to the floor. Moses 
bore her to a bed, and then having called in a neighbor, he hur- 
ried away, for the stage was waiting. 

For a month Daniel Bryam hovered over the brink of the 
grave, but he did not die. 

“ One gill of brandy will save you,” said the doctor, who saw 
that the abrupt removal of all stimulants from a system that for 
long years had subsisted almost on nothing else was nearly sure 
to prove fatal. “ You can surely take a gill and not take more.” 

“ Ay,” gasped the poor man, “take a gill, and break my oath ! 
Moses Felton shall never learn that brandy or rum killed me!- 
If the want of it can kill me, then let me die! But I wont die! 
I'll live—tive, till Moses Felton shall eat his words!” 

He did live : an iron will conquered the messenger death had 
sent, and Daniel Bryam lived. For one month he could not even 
walk without help. But he had help—joyful, prayerful help. 
Mary helped him. 

A year passed away, and Moses Felton returned to Vermont. 
He entered the court-house at Burlington, and Daniel Bryam was 
upon the floor pleading for a young man who had been indicted 
for forgery. Felton started with surprise. Never before had 
Bryam looked so noble and commanding, and never before had 
such torrents of eloquence poured from his lips. The case was 
given to the jury, and the youth was acquitted. The successful 
counsel turned from the court-room, and he met Moses Felton. 

They shook hands, but they didnot speak. When they reached 
a spot where none others could hear them, Bryam stopped. 

“ Moses,” he said, “‘do you remember the words you spoke to 
me a year ago?” 

“T do, Daniel.” 

“ Will you now take them back? Unsay them now and forever?” 

“ Yes—with all my heart.” 

“Then I am in part repaid.” 

“ And what must be the remainder of the payment?” asked 
Moses. 

“} must die an honest, unperjured man! 
bound me thus far was made for life!” 

That evening Mary Bryam was among the happiest of the happy. 
No allusion was made in words to that strange scene of one year 
before, but Moses could read in both the countenances of his sister 
and her husband the deep gratitude they did not speak. 

And Daniel Bryam yet lives, one of the most honored men of 
Vermont. Five times has he sat in the State legislature ; thrice 
in the senate, and once in the national congress, and he is yet a 
noble man, and an ornament to society, declining all offers of 
public office, from the fact that his profession is more lucrative, 
while plenty of others want the offices which he cares not for. 

Many who read this will know the characters whom I have thus 
used, and will at once recognize the true individuals beneath the 
fictitious names I have borrowed. 
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The oath that has 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
A VISION OF THE PAST. 


BY LILLIE LIGHTFOOT. 


As beside my casement lonely, 

Brooding sadly o’er the past, 
In the gentle, silver moonlight, 

When the shadows long are cast; 
As I mused, before my vision 

Passed the train of days of yore, 
And a gentle voice beside me whispered, 

Never, never more. 
And I turned to see the speaker, but "twas fancy— 
Nothing more. 


First one in the dim procession 

Came the ghost of childhood’s day, 
With her light feet nimbly tripping, 

O’er a bright and flower-strewn way— 
Swift as light she glided by me, 

And the childish vision o’er— 
Then again the voice beside me whispered, 

* Never, never more.” 
But ‘twas no one—only fancy— 
Nothing more. 


As this picture faded from me, 

Gentle girlhood peseed me by, 
With her fair young brow unclouded, 

Love and joy shone in her eye— 
Little thought she of the morrow, 

Sunny lay the path before, 
While that soft, sad voice beside me whispered, 

Never, never more.” 
But ‘twas fancy—only that—and 
Nothing more. 


Further on again I saw her, 

Kneeling at the altar’s rail, 
And this time her head was covered 

With the snowy bridal veil. 
Close beside her knelt her bridegroom, 

And those two were twain no more; 
And I heard the voice beside me saying, 

** Never, never more.” 
But again I knew "twas fancy—only fancy— 
Nothing more. 


Close upon the young bride’s footsteps, 
Passing onward with the rest. 
Came a loving, fond young mother, 
With her baby on her breast. 
Smiling on her babe she gazes, 
As she passed my mind before; 
While the same sweet voice beside me whispers, 
‘* Never, never more.” 
The same fancy—only that—and 
Nothing more. 


What these dim and shadowy phantoms, 
That upon my vision crowd? 
These are they whose work is finished, 
Who to death's decree have bowed. 
Onward moves the sad procession, 
Onward to the silent shore, 
And that low, sad voice beside me whispers, 
Never, never more.” 
*Twas sad fancy—only that—and 
Nothing more. 


Slow before me glides my father, 

Two young brothers—sisters three, 
And he, who at God's altar 

Vowed through life to cherish me— 
As they pass, my tears are stealing, 

And I'd call them back once more; 
But that truthful voice beside me whispers, 

“ Never, never more.” 
It is true, though spoke by fancy—it is true— 
O, never more. 


What this being in white raiment, 

Pointing upward to the sky, 
With a cross upon her bosom, 

That tells of faith that may not die” 
As she passes by she whispers, 

“ Thou'lt join them on the other shore ;” 
And a joyful voice beside me whispered, 

‘* Ever, ever more.” 
And it was a heaven-born fancy that did whisper 
Ever more. 
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is ta all its departments, fresh and original, and, what it purports to be, the 
cheapest r in the world. 

propia enclosing one dollar to the proprietor. as below, shall receive the 
— for one year; or any person sending us eight subscribers and eight 

num when ‘ 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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MRS. JULIA BENNETT BARROW, 
OF THE BOSTON THEATRE. 

The accompanying portrait of this distinguished actress 
and amiable lady, the “bright particular star” of the 
Boston Theatre, was drawn expressly for our paper by 
Mr. Hill, from a pho’ h by Messrs. Masury, Silsbee 
& Case, and may therefore be relied upon as accurate. 
She was born in London, February 6, 1827. Her father, 
William Bennett, was long a favorite London actor, and 
is now secre of the “Drury Lane Dramatic Fund.” 
She was liberally educated, and exhibited great aptitude 
in po | not only the solid branches, but the French 
and Spanish lan; and music. She was strongly 
urged to appear on operatic stage, but her penchant 
was for the acted drama. She made her first appearance 
with complete success at Southampton, ( Eng.), in 1841. 
Since then her career has been one series of triumphs. 
Eighteen months after her debut, she occupied a leading 
position on the London boards. During her London en- 
gagements, she associated professionally with that coterie 
of brilliant lady performers that gave such lustre to the 
metropolitan s fifteen years ago. It was an excellent 
school for a novice, and undoubtedly exerted the happiest 
influence upon the artist development of the young actress. 
In 1848, the subject of our sketch was married in London 
to Mr. Jacob Barrow. After this event, she retired from 
the stage, with no prospect or intention of ever returning 
to it, and for two years she enjoyed without interruption 
the tranquillity of private life, her house in Grovesnor 
Place being the resort of much of the wit and talent of the 
day. Unfortunate circumstances, however, induced her 
once more to resume her professional career. Mrs. Bar- 
row arrived in America in February, 1851, preceded by 
the reputation of being one of the test favorites of the 
London public, and immediately played her first engage- 
ment at the Broadway Theatre, opening as Lady Teazle. 
Having concluded a two weeks engagement, she proceeded 
to Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, for two weeks ; re- 
turned for another engagement to Broadway Theatre for 
two weeks ; then played at Baltimore and Richmond, and 
at Philadelphia for a second time, and at the Broadway 
——- for the third time, in almost as many months. 
ubsequently she has appeared in all the principal cities 
of United States uniform Delicate 
health, however, prevented her, in 1854, from subjecting 
herself to all the vicissitudes of climate attendant upon 
ae oe she accepted a liberal offer from Mr. Barry 
to fill leading place in his establishment. She was alread 
well known to and appreciated by the Boston public, having, in 


y | 


1852, played a most brilliant engagement of fifty nights at the . 


Boston Museum, appearing in comparatively few : “ Twelfth 
Night,” running nine nights; “Satan in Paris,” fifteen nights; 
* As you Like it,” five nights; “She would and she would not,” 
five nights ; indeed, all her pieces making undeniable hits. Mrs. 
Barrow, having undertaken the management of the People’s 
Theatre, St. Louis, the following spring, was prevented playing 
another fifty nights according to ment at the Museum. The 
admirable productions of “ beth,” the “‘ Jewess,” “ Richard the 
Third,” and other pieces, during Mrs. Barrow’s season at St. 


MRS. BARROW. 


tions of the same pieces in New York, Boston and London. At 
the Boston Theatre, she found a splendid stage, magnificent ap- 

intments, a liberal management and appreciative audiences. 
—_ these audiences, favorable to her at the outset, she has gone 
on winning applause and favor until she now stands one of the 
most popular artists that ever aoe in this city. The house, 
on the occasion of her late benefit, was completely filled, and the 
applause continuous throughout the performances of the benefici- 
ary. This was an honest tribute rendered to talent of the highest 
order, which, in this community, never goes unapprecieted or 
unrewarded. So long as Mrs. Rassowr continues in this city, she 
will be sure of success; for if Bostonians are not remarkable for 


Louis, will long be remembered as being entirely unequalled for impulsiveness, they are for fidelity to their once established 


correctness and splendor in the west, vieing with the representa- 


favorites. 


THE TRAPPER AND THE INDIANS 


THE TRAPPER AND THE INDIANS. 

The spirited picture on this page, nting an actual 
incident of western adventure, was denigned fen the Picto. 
The naked a on the right is John 

per, while the Indians who are 
advancing upon him in single file, armed and thirsting for 
his blood, are a of the Blackfeet. Colter and a 
man named Potts been trapping in company on Jef. 
the in 1810, Colter having for 
is p Lewis & k’s exploring party. 
were surprised b and was 
The Indians then stripped Colter, and their chief gave 
him the forlorn chance of running for his life, the white 
man being allowed a start of three or four hundred 
Though the task seemed hopeless, as there were five or 
six hundred of the Indians, he started, and ran desperately 
over a plain six miles in breadth, and covered with the 
rickly pear, as shown in our engraving. He ran nearly 
f-way across it before he ventured to look round, when 
he found his pursuers very much scattered, and that he 
had gained considerably on the main body of his enemies, 
though one Indian, who carried a , Was not more 
than a hundred yards from him. This sight nerved him 
to incredible exertion, and he made for the river, though 
his straining efforts caused the blood to gush from his nos. 
trils in the ting agony of his flight. He seemed to 
feel the hostile spear in his back, and turning round at last, 
when the savage was not twenty yards from him, he sud- 
denly stopped and extended his arms. The Indian, sur- 
we by the action, and, perhaps, by the sight of Colter 
thed in blood, also attempted to halt, but, reeling with 
fatigue, fell, and his spear, entering the ground, was broken 
short off. Colter instantly snatched up the pointed part, 
with which he pinned the savage to the ground, and then 
continued his death race. Gaining the cotton-tree wood, 
on the borders of the fork, he rushed through the trees 
and plunged into the stream. Fortunately tor him, hard 
by the point where he took the water, a raft of drift tim- 
ber had lodged, and under this he dived, and afterward 
rising, secured a breathing-place, while the Indians, yell- 
ing like demons, searched for him in vain. During the 
day, Colter frequently saw them on the raft, and at night, 
fearing that they might set fire to it, he dived under the 
raft, swam down the river, landed a considerable distance 
off, and travelled through the night. But though his life 
had been saved, he had still a dreary prospect before him: 
no covering from the — sun, his feet lacerated and 
filled with the thorns of the prickly pear, no means of killing 
me, and seven days’ journey to a friendly settlement. Still he 
ived through his trial, subsisted on roots, and finally arrived at 
Lisa Fort, on the Big Horn Branch of the Yellowstone River, to 
receive a warm welcome and the — due to such unexampled 
bravery, spirit and endurance. This hero of the west was fortu- 
nate enough to find a bi , and consequently immortality. 
The whole world knows his story. But his case is certainly a 
remarkable one; still there must have been numberless deeds of 
daring performed by the backwoods and frontiersmen of our settle- 
ment worthy to live in song, story and painting, which have been 
lost to the world. The whole history of the settlement of the 
northwest and west is a mass of adventures possessing more or 
less heroic interest. 
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FIGHTING LADIES. 

We see that some of the “strong-minded ” in different sections 
of the country have been punishing offenders of the male sex by 
horsewhipping them. This is rather an improvement on the mode 
of revenge adopted by some of the fair sex in the good old times, 
which we find recorded in Millingen’s very curious “History of 
Duelling.” The most celebrated female duellist was the actress 
Maupin, one of the performers at the French opera. Serane, the 
famous fencing-master, was her teacher in the use of the sword. 
One evening, at a ball, having behaved rudely to a lady, she was 
requested to leave the room, which she did, after requiring that 
those gentlemen who had espoused the offended lady’s cause should 
accompany her. To this proposal they agreed; when, after a 
hard combat, she killed them all, and quietly returned to the ball- 
room. Louis XIV. granted her a pardon, and she withdrew to 
Brussels, but soon after returned to the Parisian opera, and died 
in 1707, at the age of thirty-seven. Under the regency, a duel 
with pistols was fought between the Marchioness de Nesle and the 
Countess Polignac for the love of the Duke of Richelieu; and in 
more modern times, so late, indeed, as 1827, a lady at St. Ram- 
bert received a challenge to fight with pistols; and about the same 
period, a lady of Chateauroux, whose husband had received a slap 
in the face without resenting it, called out the offender, and fight- 
ing him with the sword, severely wounded him. So it seems the 
French ladies have not always relied on killing glances—saw- 
handled pistols and thirty-two inch blades being sometimes found 
more effective. What darling creatures these fighting beauties 
must have been! A careless look or word from a gentleman was 
the precursor of a “ bullet in the thorax,” or a rapier-thrust in the 
region of the heart. The cowhide is a safer though not quite so 
refined @ weapon. 


WonDERFULLY mADE.—On one occasion, recently, an English 
clergyman put the following question to one of his parishioners : 
“John, what are you made of?” The man, not being very ready 
with his reply, was prompted by one of his neighbors who whis- 
pered “ Dust and clay.” “Curds and whey!” roared Johnny, 
confidently. ‘‘ Soft metal—soft metal !” muttered the clergyman. 


American Lapigzs AaBRoAD.—Some cavillers say the Ameri- 
can ladies abroad render themselves remarked by over-dressing ; 
but they confess that in any garb they are always beautiful. 


A Hint.—Of the twelve passengers killed on the New York 
railroads in 1855, eleven were standing on the platform of the cars. 


+ > 


SPLINTERS. 


+++. A law for preventing the adulteration of milk has been 
enacted by the New York legislature. 

--.» John R. Scott, the eminent American tragedian, died 

7 recently of apoplexy in the city of New York. 

+++. The New York Bible Society proposes publishing the Bible 
in newspaper form. An excellent idea. 

-+++ General Lane and Governor Robinson, of Kanzas, lately 
visited Washington, attired in neat bearskin coats. 

-».. Aman in Weimar, Germany, was lately sentenced to im- 
prisonment for forging Schiller manuscripts. 

-+«. The revenue cutter Dobbin lately encountered several 
gales, and was seriously damaged by them. 

++. Mr, Fisher, Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine thinks, has in- 
vented a practicable steam carriage for highways. 

++». A dinner-table wit was disconcerted completely by an 
order from his hostess to “‘ begin to be fanny.” 

-+.. Sonora and Coahuila, Mexican States, are anxious to be 
annexed to the “ smartest nation in all creation.” 

.++. Aman in Buffalo, playing with a pair of handcuffs, got 
his wrists fastened, and wore them for two whole days. 

--. The boiler of the ill fated ferry boat New Jersey was found 

to have been wholly unfit for service. 

+++» The Emperor of France pardoned an immense number 
of criminals on the birth of the young heir. 

+++» Jenny Lind has contributed ten thousand dollars to the 
Nightingale fund. Just like her. 

+++. There are over thirty-five millions of Catholics in the 
empire of France; of all other creeds half a million. 

+++» A black silk handkerchief thrown over the face is said to 
Tecover a person in an epileptic fit. 

++». A man recently died of glanders from a discased horse. 
Look out for Brighton horses. 

+++» The fern plant, so abundant in the Scotch Highlands, 
makes a very superior paper. 

+++» Mr. Augustus W. Fenno, the, excellent American light 
Comedian, is to play in England. 

++. An attempt was recently made to assassinate Alderman 
Sylvester Sexton, of Chicago. 

+++» The figure head of the Minehaha, carved by Mr. Gleason, 
of this city, is a fine work of art. 

+++» A new chapel for Harvard College is to bé erected with 
the fands left by Hon. Samuel Appleton. 

+++. The practice of surprising clergymen by visits of parish- 
ioners with presents is very prevalent. 

-++. B. P. Shillaber (Mrs. Partington) has become connected 
with Clapp’s Evening Gazette, 


A WORD ABOUT EAGLES. 

We never could bear the idea of shooting an eagle. It seems a 
species of high treason to bring from his soaring height the emblem 
bird of our banner—the king of the feathered tribe—the proud lord 
of the upper air. Yet it was only the other day we read in the 
paper of somebody in this vicinity shooting an eagle that had 
lighted on the very tree from which his grandfather shot another 
eagle a good many years ago. There was no charge brought 
against the bird of sheep-stealing to justify the charge of swan- 
shot that was poured into him ; there was nothing said of any at- 
tempt to carry off an infant or two from the neighborhood—only 
there was that hereditary reputation of marksmanship at stake, and 
a sort of proud necessity for a bunch of eagle’s plumes to grace 
the cap of the grandfather’s grandson. 

The first eagle we ever saw was in Essex county, many years 
ago; and we remember, when-he was pointed out to us, being 
rather disappointed because he did not carry an United States 


‘shield, an “ E Pluribus Unum ” ribbon in his mouth, and a claw 


full of thunder and lightning, just as the flags and the Fourth of 
July orators depicted him. We have seen eagles since, and within 
rifle shot, too; but the idea of cutting a single feather from the 
broad pens of a single specimen never occurred to us. We con- 
sider eaglicide justifiable only in self-defence, or in defence of one’s 
property. We dislike to see an eagle in a cage; it’s like the im- 
prisonment of an American citizen. His proper place is soaring 
aloft in the clouds, or backing liberty on a ten-dollar piece, or 
helping a patriot out of a dilemma, and filling up a hiatus in an 
oration. 

Christopher North sighed for the “ Life of an Eagle written by 
himself!” and he goes on fancifully to describe such a life from an 
eagle’s—that is, a “ bird’s eye”’—point of view. ‘He kept bim- 
self in constant trainings—taking a flight of a couple of hundred 
miles before breakfast; paying a forenoon visit to the farthest of 
the Hebrides isles, and returning to dinner in Glencoe. In one 
day he has flown to Norway on a visit to an uncle on his mother’s 
side, and returned the next day to comfort his paternal uncle, lying 
sick by the Cambrian Dee. He soon learned to despise himself 
for having once yelled for food, when fuod was none; and to sit or 
sail, on rock or through ether, athirst and an hungered, but mute.” 

Then Wilson goes on to describe, in his glowing prose poetry, 
the wooing of the royal bird, and the process of incubation, con- 
cluding: ‘Through all thy glens, Albin, hadst thou reason to 
mourn at the bursting of the shells that queen-bird had been cher- 
ishing beneath her bosom. Aloft in heaven wheeled the royal 
pair from rising to setting sun. Among the bright blooming 
heather they espied the tartaned shepherd, or hunter, creeping like 
a lizard, and from beneath the vain shadow of a rock watching 
with his rifle the light he would fain see shorn of its beams. The 
flocks were thinned, and the bleating of desolate dams among the 
woolly people heard from many a brae. Poison was strown over 
the glens for their destruction, but the eagle, like the lion, preys 
not on carcasses ; and the shepherd dogs howled in agony over the 
carrion in which they devoured death. Ha, was not that a day of 
triumph to the star-starers of Cruachan, when, sky-hunting in 
couples, far down on the greensward before the ruined gateway of 
Kilchurn castle, they saw, left all to himself in sunshine, the child 
of the lord of Glenorchy and all its streams? Four talons in an 
instant were in his heart! Too late were the outcries from all the 
turrets ; for ere the castle gates were flung open, the golden head 
of the royal babe was lying in gore, in the eyrie, on the iron ram- 
parts of Ben Slarive—his blue eyes dug out, his rosy cheeks torn, 
and his brain dropping from beaks that yelled revelling within the 
skull! Such are a few hints for ‘Some Passages in the Life of a 
Golden Eagle, written by Himself!’” There is poetry in the 
foregoing passage, coupled with a fair, sly hit at the “sensation 
school ” of writers. 
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IMPROVE THIS CHANCE. 

We have a few sets of the first eight volumes of our Pictorial 
complete, bound strongly in paper covers, which we will send by 
mail free of postage on the receipt of twelve dollars. These volumes, 
from the commencement of the work, are of great value, and 
besides containing some ten thousand original engravings, present 
a fund of original miscellany, biography, notes of adventures, 
description of famous localities, records of the times, wit, humor 
and romance, that can be obtained in no other way at so low a 
price. We have but a limited number left, and those who send 
first will be supplied. The great expense attendant upon getting 
up such a work precludes the possibility of these volumes being 
ever again reprinted. 
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A Mosicat Curiosity.—A novel instrument has lately been 
invented by a gentleman of Spartansburg, Pennsylvania. He calls 
it the “ Father of Fiddles.” It-is described as consisting of fifty 
shells, or viols, with strings similar to a violin, the sounds being 
produced by drawing a hair bow across them. It contains four 
full octaves, and is played with keys after the manner of a piano, 
or organ. 


A New Yorx Barser.—It is stated that Mr. Edward Phalon, 
the New York barber of the St. Nicholas Hotel, gave a party re- 
cently which cost $5000. There were seven hundred guests, and 
in the orchestra were some of the best performers in the country. 


Warermetons 1s Marcu.—Our New York friends, during 
the month of March, were enjoying the luxury of watermelons 
from Nicaragua. 


Manuvactonsns.—Several capitalists of our city are investing 
largely in mannfacturing business in East Boston and Chelsea. 


THE MEN OF THE REVOLUTION. 

Once in a while we read in the papers of the departure of some 
veteran who bore a part in the scenes of our revolutionary drama. 
Soon—very soon, no more such records will greet the eye ; soon 
the very last survivor of that heroic age will be consigned to the 
quiet grave. It seems surprising, and indeed providential, that 
the lives of so many of the revolutionary patriots were preserved 
to our days, to witness the inception and growth of a republic, 
whose progress fills one of the most brilliant pages in the history 
of the world. What a crowded panorama of events passed before 
their gaze? what a multitude of figures—sages, statesmen, war- 
riors! what wonderful triumphs of civilization! what marvels of 
science and of art! The age of which the representatives are 
now being garnered in the grave, is now mellowed by distance, as 
a picture is mellowed by time. It is ripe for the pencil and the 
pen. Its minutest records, its most trivial incidents, will now, at 
the hand of genius, be transmuted into glorious visions, at which 
the world will stand a-gaze. The revolutionary era! It is an ex- 
haustless mine for the dramatist, the historian, the biographer, the 
painter, the sculptor and the writer of romance. It will need the 
accumulated testimony of contemporaries, the weight of docu- 
mentary evidence, and the existence of monumental records, to 
convince far distant peoples and generations that its glory was 
real—and not like the mythic vision of the golden age. The true 
greatness of our revolutionary men and times shames the visions 
of the most sanguine believers in the high mission of humanity. 

Nationa, Emspitem.—Dr. Thornton in a letter to Mr. Jeffer- 
son, said: “‘The rattlesnake, being peculiar to this country, is 
the finest emblem of the United States that can be found. It 
never acts but defensively—it never strikes without giving a fair 
warning—and when it does strike, it is fatal.”” Paul Jones thought 
80 too, and it was the rattlesnake, with the legend, ‘ Don’t tread 
on me,” that floated from his mast-head, when the guns of the 
renowned Bon Homme Richard ripped the Serapis completely 
to pieces. 
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Ra1iLroavs 1x Maing.—There are in the Pine Tree State 
fifteen railways, whose aggregate length within the State is 406 
miles. Their entire cost is $19,272,495. This includes the entire 
cost of the Boston and Maine, and the Atlantic and St. Lawrence 
roads, large portions of which lie in other States. 


Horse Rairroaps.—The Cambridge Horse Railroad works 
admirably. Before long most of our large suburban towns will 
be connected with the city by this means of intercommunication. 
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HyGrenic.—A lady has been writing against tight lacing and 
tight shoes in the Boston Courier. It don’t do for us men to 
meddle with such subjects. 


Envy.—Envy is a sin it takes two to make. If you wish to 
avoid it, throw away your finery, and add to your goodness. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. William Carr to Miss Eliza Robinson; 
7 Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. George T. Scott to Miss Matilda H. Lester; by Rev. Mr. 
Dr 


ner, Mr. Wm. H. Pierce, of Charlestown, to Miss Sarah W. Rust; by Rev. 
. Blagden, E. W. Wilder, Esq., of West Newton, to Mrs. 8. A. Bradley, of 
Worcester; by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. James Allison to Miss Jane Ramsey; by 
Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. Lawrence Leary to Miss Mary Ring.— At Charlestown, 
Mr. George A. Kidder, of East Boston, to Miss Charlotte Lewis, of London, 
+Eng.— At Cambridge, by Rev. Dr. Newell, Lieut. Henry L. Abbott to Miss Mary 
Susan Everett.—At Chelsea, by Kev. Mr. Kibby, Mr. N. D. Freeman to Miss 
Alphia C. Nickerson, all of Provincetown.—By Kev. Mr. Stubberts, Mr. Ezra 
W. Brintnall to Miss Frances H. Fogg.—At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Miller, Mr. 
Benjamin P. Ravel to Mrs. Annah Kimball.—At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Allen, 
Mr Frank Graichen to Miss Margaret Hannah, both of Clinton.— At Lowell, 
by Rev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. Charles C. Ball to Miss Rebecca Pierce.—At Newbury- 
port, by Kev. Mr. Keed, Mr. William H. Greely to Miss Bliza A. Jones.—At 
Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Adama, Mr. Cutler C. Cleveland to Miss Eliza M. Lov- 
ell.—At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Brigham, Mr. William B. Durfee, of Fail River, 
to Miss Susan M. Brown.—At Springfield, by Rev. Mr. Seeley, Mr. D. W. Cha- 
pin to Miss Emily Hunt, of Northampton. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. John Keene, 40; Widow Lydia Spear; Mrs. A., wife 
of Mr. Martin Hall; Widow M. Ireland, 72; Mrs. Lucy Nichols, 67; Widow 
Margaret Elizabeth Kupfer, 77; Miss Fanny Costallo, 32; Mr. Joseph Main, 
18.—At Charlestown, Miss Jane Elizabeth Rugg, 25; Mrs. Betsey Rockwood, 
85.—At Chelsea, Widow Susannah Jenks, 85.—At Jamaica Plain, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cowell, 68 — At Brookline, Mr. Samuel Craft, 68.—At Watertown, Mrs. 
Widow A. Bangs, 64.—At Waltham, Mr. Benjamin T. Lane, Esq.. 64.—at 
Natick, Mr. Curtis Alden, 30.—At Dedh r. Reuben Farrington, 81.— At 
Abington, Mrs. Susan M. Healy, 25.—At Newburyport. Widow Elizabeth Ladd, 
70.—At Lowell, Mrs. Sarah, wife of Mr. William Dearden, 37.— At Worcester, 
Miss Delia M. Preston, 16.— At Monument (Sandwich), Mr. Charles Bourne, 82; 
also, three days after, his wife, Mrs. Hannah Bourne, 82.—At Clinton, Mrs. 
Martha A. Freeman. 29.— At Edgartown, Mrs. Chloe, wife of Mr. Samuel 8. 
Daggett 51.—At West Sutton, Mr. Amos Waters, 92.—At Dartmouth, Mrs. 
Elizabeth, widow of Mr. Nathaniel Howland, 90 —At Springfield, Mr. Samuel 


| Hammond, 33.—At Hallowell, Me., Mr. William Drew, formerly of Kingston, 


Mass., 89.—At Winooski, Vt., Mr. William B. Brigham, 28.—At Hills - 
Til., Mr. Meek A. Paisley, 31; Mr. Abial H. Abbot, 20. 
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{LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.) 


This paper presents in the most elegant and available form, a weekly li 
melange of notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the Best AMZRICAN AUTHORS, and the cream of 
the domestic and foreiga news; the whole well spiced with wit and humor. 
Each paper is beautifully ilustrated with numerous accurate engravings, b 
eminent artists, of notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, al ther making a paper entirely original in this 
country. Its pages contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the — 
pal ships and steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and aceu- 
rate portraits of every noted character in the world, male and 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
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BY ELLEN ALICE MORIARTY. 


Down by the lonely shore we strayed, 
Down by the shore, when the day was old, 

O, the wild dashing waters, what music they made, 
And the sorrowful wind, what strange stories it told. 


Then the moon wandered up and looked down on the sea, 
And a lonely white cloud blew across her sweet face— 
0, why comes this memory back to me, 
As I sit at the board in a pauper’s place? 


As I sit at the board, in a phuper’s seat, 
And gnaw like a wolf at my pauper fare, 

With the thorns of the way in my blood stained fect, 
And the dust of the road in my matted hair? 


0, why comes this memory back to me, 

Through the dismal gloom of a pauper’s place? 
What brings the wild dash of the sounding sea, 

And the cloud blowing over the moon's sweet face? 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


WHIG AND TORY. 
A TRUE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 


Ir was a chilly, dreary afternoon in November, and the winds 
whistled about the little cottage where the remnant of Colonel 
Harper’s scattered family drew around the hearth, from whick the 
blazing firelogs sent forth unwonted cheerfulness. It was long 
since Madame Harper and the fair Mary had seen so happy an 
hour. Never since the news came ¢hat the stalwort man to whom 
they looked for protection, to whom they clang with mingled love 
and reverence, had been barbarously murdered at the close of a 
disastrous skirmish with the royalists on the Santee. The family 
had some time befvre this sad event removed from their plantation 
on the river to a small estate in the more remote interior, where 
they would be less exposed to the malice of their enemies, to whom 
the name of the Harpers was sufficiently obnoxious. And when 
their prime stay was thus torn from them, the widow and orphan 
felt doubly desolate in their solitude. 

But young Master Frank was now at home for a short space, 
recruiting from the effects of a severe wound received in one of 
the recent battles. He had come with the glad tidings of victory ; 
and a promotion, well deserved, was made more grateful by the 
special commendation of his general. So the genial spirits of the 
soldier communicated themselves to all around him; the mother 
and sister smiled at his camp jests, and were never weary of listen- 
ing to his stories of martial adventure. Old Casar and Dinah 
also came in for their share of the social enjoyment; and the few 
sables which the little establishment still retained, participated in 
the common happiness, now that, to use their own words, “‘ Mass’ 
Frank come home real Congress cap’n.” Notwithstanding the 
outer dreariness of a chill November afternoon, all was pleasant 
within doors. As a fresh blast made the fastenings of the shutter 
rattle, Captain Frank would hitch his seat nearer to the fire. 

«« Ah, my dears,” he would say, “‘ would I not like that Marion 
and his soldiers could be sheltered this night as well as I shall be! 
But I dare say that the general is, at this very moment, making 
bivouac at the foot of some oak or hickory—maybe at the edge of 
& swamp, or impenetrable mountain jungle. Eh, and even our 
friend Gaston, Miss Mary, may very probably lodge this night on 
“the cold, cold ground,’ as the roundelay has it.” 

“ And if it be so,” replied the black-eyed sister, “ it will not 
have been for the first time; nor will Charles Gaston be the first 
to complain.” 

“ Ho, ho, my lady,” rejoined Frank, laughingly, “ pray take no 
offence at my remark! I meant no insinuation against the young 
gentleman’s hardihood. I am well aware that if he should suffer 
serious injury, there is a certain warm-hearted relative of mine who 
would be much more ready to complain than he would be himself. 
But then, don’t seek to retaliate! I will give you the honors of 
the field, and retire from the contest at once —By the way, has 
anything been heard lately of that rascally neighbor of ours, that 
once was, Tom Dashwood *” 

“Hush, Frank!” exclaimed his mother, with an involuntary 
uplifting of her finger; while Mary, with evident discomposure, 
murmured something about affairs in the kitchen, and hurried out. 

Frank stared at his mother in surprise. 

“ What means all this agitation?” he inquired. “I have only 
asked a simple question, which methinks scarce demands such 
emotion from either you or Mary. I know that the fellow once 
pretended some uncouth attentions to her, but what of that ?” 

“You mistake, Frank,” replied his mother. “It must be, then, 
that you are ignorant of what we have lately heard of this man’s 
villany. You know not, then, that he is thought to have been the 
cause of your father’s death ?” 

“Good Heaven!—no! It is the first intimation of the sort that 
I have had! But how?” 

“You are doubtless aware,” answered his mother, “that the 
Dashwoods never bore a good reputation for honesty in their deal- 
ings. Some years since, this Thomas Dashwood was implicated 
in a fraudulent conveyance of estate ; and your father was employ- 
ed as a magistrate in ferreting out and punishing the crime. It 
was just about this time, also, that Dashwood received a rebuff in 
his rather obtrusive attentions to Mary. In the law business, he 
succeeded in getting quite clear, as there was not legal evidence 
sufficient to prove the connection between himself and his princi- 


pals. But the odium of fraud clung to him notwithstanding ; and 
this, joined with the absurd disappointment at Mary’s treatment 
of him, are supposed to have filled him with venom against the 
whole family. Against Gaston, also, he entertains the same spite. 
I do not know the precise agency which he had in producing our 
misfortunes, but 1am told that he spread the report that your 
father had treated certain tory families with great cruelty ; and 
also that, having professed allegiance to the British at Charlestqn, 
he had, nevertheless, taken up arms against them once more—and 
that, too, on the very first opportunity. Doubtless he managed as 
insidiously as possible; but the quarter from which the story 
reached me, and what I know of the man besides, leaves me little 
doubt. Nay,” she continued, casting a timorous glance at the se- 
curities, which now barred both window and door from the outer 
darkness, “such is the character of Dashwood, that did I suspeet 


; him to be within possible reach of this dwelling, I should not feel 


at ease a single moment.” 

“The hypocrite !—the satanic scoundrel!” said the captain to 
himself, as, with clenched hands and close set teeth, he walked the 
room. ‘QO, that I had but known this before!” 

“Frank, Frank! Do not give way to passion, I entreat you! 
Indeed, I ought not—should not have spoken of this, had it not 
been—but hark! What noise is that ?” 

One or two blows, as of a person asking admittance, were heard 
on the outside of the door. Frank went towards it. ‘‘ Who goes 
there?” he asked. A musket was instantly discharged from with- 


| out; and Frank, receiving a slight wound, stepped quickly back, 


while the door shivered beneath the axes of the assailants. 


“‘My son! my son!” exclaimed the terrified mother, throwing 
her arms around the captain. The latter, about to grasp his rifle, 
paused ; ho saw the uselessness of attempting defence. Therefore, 
he would so conduct, that the passions of the unopposed assailants 
might, at the least, reach no further than himself. 

“Ha, good folk!’ cried Dashwood, who the next moment 
bounded over the threshold. ‘Good evening to you, Mistress 
Harper ;—and you, captain ;—and you, Miss Mary,” he added, 
turning to the poor girl, who stood breathless as marble at the 
further extremity of the room. ‘“ An unexpected meeting, I pre- 
sume, on your part, but none the less rejoiced to see me. Is it 
not so, my dear?” 

Mary Harper shuddered; and though she attempted to speak, 
the sounds died away on her lips as she glanced on Dashwood, 
and those by whom he was surrounded. 

“What, so overjoyed that you can’t even speak to me, my 
dear? If you but knew what a long way I have come to meet 
you. More than that, I have brought the ring, and a parson to 
see that it is fitted rightly. Of course, you will not refuse me. 
No, no, that would be impossible. How fortunate, too, that Cap- 
tain Frank is here to witness the wedding !” 

A choking lump was struggling in Frank’s throat during this 
monologue; and it was perhaps as well that in the meanwhile his 
arms were firmly held by two brawny raffians, or he might not 
have been able to restrain his hot southern blood within the 
bounds of prudence. There was a savage exultation about Dash- 
wood, which, coupled with the recent information received by 
young Harper, made the blood of the latter fairly seethe in his 
veins. Nevertheless, he so far controlled himself, as to say : 

“* Dashwood, if you have any disposition to return a favor, re- 
member the flight at Mountain Creek, and act accordingly. Had 
it not been for me, you would not have lived to be here. Take 
our goods, and what little money we have, but spare ourselves.” 


“By heaven!” retorted Dashwood, with a sullen fury in his | 


face. “I should think some lord was giving us his commands ! 
Look you, Master Frank Harper, I do mean to return the favor. 
I want neither to harm you, nor to take any of your rascally pos- 
sessions—unless it may be a glass or two of wine, and such odd 
silver as you may wish to make a present of to my fellows. But 
there is one thing, Master Frank, that I am determined on; and 
that is, that Miss Mary shall consent to become my wife this very 
eve, or else there’ll be such a muss as was never heard before in 
this house! I have brought Parson Jones—” 

But here Frank’s passion overmastered his caution ; and shaking 
off his sinewy guards as though they were children, he threw him- 
self on Dashwood, and bore him to the floor. The latter was 
quickly relieved by his companions, but not before his swart face 
had become still darker from the grip which Frank had placed on 
his throat. 

“Seize, seize the scoundrel!” cried Dashwood, as soon as he 
was able to articulate. ‘He shall swing for it, as I live! The 
rope, Oakman !—the rope !” 

This was forthwith produced ; and regardless of the piteous en- 
treaties of the women, Dashwood knotted the cord with the readi- 
ness of an adept, and cast it round the neck of the prisoner, whose 
arms were now tightly strapped behind him. An end of the rope 
was thrown over a beam which ran above. 

“There, Miss Mary,” said Dashwood, coolly, “don’t take on 
so! He isn’t dead yet; and for your sake I will let him go, not- 
withstanding the injury he has done, and the more which he in- 
tended to do me—provided, however, you do me the favor of at- 
tending me with the parson yonder. Here, Parson Jones, come 
hither !” 

A man of vulgar app whose face betokened the habit of 
constant potations—now came forward, book in hand, and wearing 
a faded surplice, which hung in disorder from his shoulders. 

“Look at him,” exclaimed Dashwood, with an sir of ruffianly 
effrontery. “Icall all persons presgmé to witness that this is a true 
blue parson (Giles Jones %y name), whom I have brought with 
me all the way from Scragg’s Creek, believing that I should want 
his services. So, Parson Jones, spout away ; here am I, and here 
is Miss Mary, who doubtless is willing enough, only a little coy. 


Oakman, stand by the ropes. Now then, my dear, you had best 
be pliable, or your brother will have to swing for it!” 

He essayed to take her hand, but though faint and scarce con. 
scious of what she did, she thrust it away with instinctive disgust, 

“String him up, Oakman!” exclaimed Dashwood, his face in. 
flamed with rage. ‘Up tothe rafters with him! I’ll not be fooled 
in this way !” 

Oakman was in the act of obeying, when the women, with the 
resolution of despair, threw themselves in his way. While he 
rudely struggled against their frantic efforts, the door flew open, 
and a score or more of men rushed into the room, overthrowing 
Dashwood ard his murderous tool, and disarming their mates, 
Frank was released, and Mary found herself in the arms of Gas- 
ton, who, in a few words, told her how he had been apprised by 
accident of Dashwood’s probable designs, which he had thus bare. 
ly been able to prevent. Dashwood was bound with the rope 
which he had provided for another, and carried to the camp of 
General Sumpter, who lay about fifieen miles from the dwelling 
of the Harpers. Here he was placed before a court-martial, 
charged with murder in cold blood, and also with deserting from 
the continental flag, under which he had at one time taken a com- 
mission. The accusations were proved, and he was executed 
forthwith—the country being well rid of a brutal and faithless 
ruffian. Mary and Gaston were married near the close of the war, 
and settled on an estate which he had recently purchased near the 
Harper plantation. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE OLD OAK TREE, 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Down by the mossy brook-side, 
Just under the ferny hill, 
Where the birds sang sweetly ever, 
And the brook ran deep and still, 
There was a gnarled tree olden, 
With branches leaning low ; 
And ‘twas there I played at sunset, 
In the light of years ago, 
When my heart was full of a joyous flow, 
And my round cheeks blushed in the rosy glow. 


*Twas a tree which bore oak-acorns, 
With glossy leaves ‘twas crowned, 
And I gathered up the acorn-cups 
As they fell on the grassy ground; 
And with leaves, and shells, and flower-bells, 
I spread a gray old stone 
With « banquet sweet, that a fairy queen 
Might well have supped upon— 
And a mossy rock might have been her throne, 
And her orchestra the wind’s low moan. 


And the sunbeams golden yellow 
Fell through the leaves aslant, 
And the winds and bird-notes eounded 
Like a grand, cathedral chant! 
Low breathings were in the forest, 
Weird sounds in the dark pine trees, 
And I listened with awe, for well I loved 
Life’s guarded mysteries ; 
And the wind its love tale told the leaves, 
And the streamlet’s bosom kissed the breeze. 


But autumn came, and the shining leaves 
Grew brown in the frost king’s breath, 

And the acorn cups and the glossy fruit 
Were laid on the breast of death. 

And the streamlet’s silver flow was hushed, 
The birds sought southern bowers; 

The green grass mourned and withered up, 
And paled the summer flowers! 

And cold winds shrieked the long, dark hours, 

And clad in gloom was this world of ours. 


But the memory lingers around me yet, 
In dreams I play again, 
Where the forest dark and the old oak tree 
Are chanting that lost refrain! 
Those acorn-cups and green-veined leaves 
In fancy glad I see, 
And again is surging through my soul 
That spirit-minstrelsy ! 
To the Great Unknown my wild thoughts flee, 
And I worship again life’s mystery. 


A WONDERFUL MIRROR. 

Among the curiosities exhibited in the Paris Exhibition, was % 
huge concave mirror, the instrument of a startling species of opti- 
cal magic. On standing close to it, it presents nothing but a mag- 
nificently monstrous dissection of your physiognomy. On retiring 


’ a couple of feet, it gives your own face and figure in true pro 


tion but reversed, the head downwards. But retire still further, 
standing at the distance of five or six feet from the mirror, and 
behold, you see yourself not a reflection—it does not strike you #8 
a reflection—but your veritable self, standing in the middle = 
between you and the mirror. The effect is almost appalling, from 
the idea that it s ts of something supernatural ; so startling, 
in fact, that men of the strongest nerves will shrink involuntarily 
at the first view. If you raise your cane to thrust at your other 
self, you will see it pass clean through the body and appear on 
other side, the figure thrusting at you at the same instant. 4 
artist who first succeeded in fashioning a mirror of this description, 
brought it to one of the French kings—if we recollect aright, it 
was Louis X V.—placed his majesty on the right spot, and bade 
him draw his sword, and thrust at the figure saw. The king 
did so ; but seeing the point of a sword directed to his own breast, 
threw down his weapon and ran away. ‘The practical joke cost 
the inventor the king’s patronage and favor; his majesty being 
afterwards so ashamed of his own cowardice that he never 4 
would look at either the mirror or its owner.— Boston 


> 


Gh in real evils,—they deliver us while they last 
from the petty despotism of all that were .—Lacon. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

The celebrated banking house of the Rothschilds loaned during 

the past year $515,000,000.—— There is an unparalleled emigra- 
tion from New Hampshire to the West, this spring. ‘Bhe N. H. 
Patriot says, “ There is no doubt that more people will leave this 
State for the West this year than have gone in any three past 
years.” —— The population of St. Louis is 120,000, nearly as 
much as Boston. —— In Brooklyn, N. Y., the Church of the Holy 
Trinity (Episcopalian) became embarrassed, and the structure was 
about to be sold under the hammer, when a story got afloat that 
Archbishop Hughes would be the purchaser, a meeting was called, 
and the $30,000 necessary to redeem the mortgage was promptly 
subscribed. ——— There are sixty German papers published in the 
United States. —— Com. Perry’s great work on Japan is in a state 
of rapid completion, and will be ready for delivery by June. Itis 
a magnificent affair, elegantly illustrated, and full of scientific, 
historical an@ geographical interest. It costs the government two 
hundred thousand dollars.—— The garrison at the Brooklyn 
navy yard consists of only twelve men; rather a small army, but 
probably as many as are required there at present. —— In the 
reign of Henry V., about the year 1114, a sheep could be bought 
for four pence, and wheat enough for feeding one hundred men a 
whole day cost but a single shilling. —— A little sugar dissolved 
in any writing ink changes it to a suitable copying ink. —— The 
exports of oil, bone, and candles from the United States to foreign 
countries during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1855, amounted 
to more than three millions of dollars. —— It is in contemplation 
to rebuild, in a handsome style, Tompkins Market, at the junction 
of the Bowery and Third Avenue, New York. —— An old lady 
in Morristown, N. J., nearly ninety years old, has had a growth 
of fine black hair on her head for a year past. She is also cutting 
new teeth, and her sight has come to her the second time. —— The 
Alabama legislature have passed a law, prohibiting gambling on 
steamboats, under heavy penalties. —— Frozen plants if taken at 
once and thawed out in cold water, will not be injured, but if left 
to thaw by atmospheric heat, will be destroyed. —— It has been 
calculated by Professor Bache, that the waves of the sea travel at 
the rate of six and a half miles a minute !——A nursery of five 
thousand peach trees, cultivated by Mr. Burnet, of Vincennes 
Ind., have been all destroyed, with the exception of fifty, by the 
long-continued frost. —— One of the little Aztecs, Theodore, aged 
14, has just died in Berlin from an attack of fever. —— The ven- 
erable Rev. Dr. Prime, recently deceased, was well known as a 
minister of ability, and author of the “ History of Long Island.” 
Two of his sons are connected with the New York Observer, and 
one of them is a lawyer, now travelling in the East. —— The num- 
ber of students at present in Bowdoin College is.188. —— Sydney 
Smith once remarked that-you find people ready enough to do the 
Samaritan, without the oil and two pence. —— The animal popu- 
lation of the Jardin des Plantes has just been increased by the 
birth of a male giraffe, the first of the race, says Galignani, which 
has ever been born either in France or any part of the continent 
of Europe. It already measures nearly six feet in height. —— The 
United States has 67 tunnels on canals and railroads, the largest 
of which is a little over one mile. —— Give the roots of any plant 
achance to grow downward, and they will go where they will 
always find moisture, no matter how hot or how long the sun may 
shine and parch a few inches of the surface. —— The female but- 
terfly dies immediately after depositing her eggs, the male having 
already preceded her.—— John Murrell, of Lynchburg, died re- 
cently in New Orleans. He was, perhaps, the wealthiest man 
in Virginia, being worth, it is supposed, full $2,000,000. —- A 
project has been started in England, of establishing under the pat- 
ronage of the government a “gallery of original portraits ;” such 
portraits to consist, as far as possible, of those persons who are 
most honorably commemorated in British history as warriors or 
48 statesmen, or in arts, in literature, and in science. —— The an- 
nual value of poultry in the United States is estimated at twenty 
millions of dollars. The city of New York expends yearly one 
and a half million dollars in the purchase of eggs alone. 


Tue Greep or Go_p.—An inordinate thirst for wealth is one 
of the besetting sins of the day. Mammon-worshippers should 
read daily this sentiment of Dr. Channing : “A people that deems 
the possession of riches its highest source of distinction, admits of 
one of the most degrading of all influences to preside over its opin- 
tons. At no time should money be ranked as more than a means; 
and he who lives as if the acquisition of property were the sole end 
of his existence, betrays the dominion of the most sordid, base and 
Stovelling motive that life offers.” 

CostLy Scutptures.—Lynor Weitkanoff, a Russian gentle- 
man, owner of the marble quarries at Carrara, in Italy, has lately 
had executed from selected and spotless blocks, a magnificent altar 
piece for the now nearly completed cathedral of St. Isaacs, at St. 
Petersburg. ‘The cost of the work, previous to its shipment from 
Italy, was a million and a half of rables. | 


_Dret.—Quin said that Mossop, the player, adapted his diet to 
his duties. If at night he had to play the part of a tyrant, he dined 
on pork nearly raw; while for the character of a lover, he prepared 
himself by a milder repast of boiled tripe or a knuckle of veal. 


Soxpars Exotanp.—The Sunday desecration bill, as it 
was called by its opponents,—for opening places of amusement on 
that day,—has been defeated in parliament, by a vote of 376 to 48. 


SentimewTat.—‘ I am indeed very mach afraid of lightning,” 
murmured a pretty girl, during a storm. ‘‘ And well you may be,” 
sighed her despairing lover, “for your h-art is made of steel.” 


Wayside Gatherings. | 
In twenty-three counties in the western part of New York, 
there are said to be forty millions of young fruit trees growing. 

The remains of Commodore McKeever were recently interred | 
at Norfolk, with military honors. There were two thousand per- | 
sons in the procession. 

The grand aqueduct at Sebastopol, about eight miles in length, 
width six feet, and mean depth seven feet and a half, has been 
destroyed by the French. 

At Savannah, John Turner, contractor for sweeping chimneys, 
had his contract revoked, and was fined $50, for profane language 
in the presence of ladies. 

A fine young lad, eight years old, son of Mr. R. Whitehead, 
near Cleveland, Ohio, was killed by two savage dogs, recently. 
One of the dogs was a Cuban bloodhound. 

Organ grinders are numerous and popular in Philadelphia. 
One hundred of these itinerant musicians passed a certain point 
during a single day, says tne Courier. 

Three hundred and sixty thousand dollars have already been 
subscribed to the university to be located at Greensboro’ Ala., 
and its friends say they will start it with $400,000. 

The light-house at Cape Florida has been finished, and is now 

ighted. The light is a second class Fresnel, elevated 100 feet 
ve sea level, and may be seen fifteen miles. 


At St. Peter’s church, Rome, a peculiar warmth always prevails 
and the cause is unknown. The candles about the shrines, and 
the thickness of the walls, have been erroneously thought the cause. 

Three hundred tons of sugar passed over the Chicago and 
Rock Island Railroad during one week, recently, to Chicago, des- 
tined for one house in that city. This was the first invoice from 
New Orleans this season. 

A company is soon to be organized in Milwaukie, ander a new 
charter, to ye,called the ‘ Milwaukie Transportation ee 
with a of $1,000,000, and to go into operation w 
$400,000 more shall have been subscribed. 

A project is on foot for the construction of a line of telegraph 
through the different towns along the reute from Williamstown to 
Pittsfield, connecting at the latter place with the various lines to 
Springfield, New York, Boston, and other places. 

It is remarked as a significant coincidence that the number of 
the Moniteur announcing the birth of an heir to the throne of the 


Bonapartes, contains a decree that all the money which bears the | 


eftigy of liberty shall cease to be current coin. 

The young Prince of Prussia, son of the heir of the throne, is 
on a visit to England, with a view to be betrothed to the princess 
royal. Last year, when this youth came on the same errand, the 
British press scouted the alliance, but times have changed since 
then. 

In the interior of Asia Minor and Armenia, the late winter has 
been one of unusual severity. In the baa of Koniah, a caravan 
of eighty persons was buried by asnowslide. Fifty of them were 
rescued alive by those who hastened to their assistance; the re- 
mainder were beyond recovery. 


Mr. J. Brown, of Hart county, Ga., who is described as the 
father of twenty-nine children, has discovered a rich vein of gold, 
which yields trom a small panful of earth a pennyweight of gold. 
The old man and his little boys, with their mortars and pans, 
make from five to six dollars per day. 


A deputation of the friends of Poland waited on Lord Palmer- 
ston, and presented a memorial begging him to give instructions 
to the British plenipotentiary at Paris to insist on the restoration 
of Poland. Palmerston merely replied that the subject should 
have the consideration of the government. 


Not long since a Portuguese officer passed through Lyons, ac- 
companied by an ourang-outang, which he had captured in a for- 
est of the Brazils. The height of this animal is about six Eng- 
lish feet, and it walked upright without any appearance of dis- 
comfort. It was dressed in nankeen trousers and a straw hat. 

The French Count Escayrac de Lauture, member of the central 
committee of the Geographical Society, who has already gained a 
world-wide celebrity by his travels in Central Africa, has been en- 
trusted by the Viceroy of Egypt with the command of an expe- 
dition for the discovery of the sources of the Nile. 


Astronomers, it is said, expect the appearance this year of the 
comet of 1556, called Charles V., and so named from having, ac- 
cording to some historians, caused that monarch to abdicate and 
retire to the convent of St. Just. It is the identical wandering 
star, some say, which appeared in 1264, 995, and in 683. 


An iron screw steamer, of 600 tons, recently built at Glasgow, 
Scotland, has her mainmast, from its step to several feet above 
her upper deck, of a strong iron tube, into which is fitted the 
usual wooden mast. By this means, should the mast break or be 
cut away, @ new one can be easily fitted without disturbing the 


There has just been discovered, between St. Valeryen-Caux 
and Vanles, a new oyster bank, which, according to the French 
pers, had its origin in the foundering and breaking up of a ves- 
sel laden with oysters, bound from Se. Vaast to Dieppe, thirty 
ago. The quality of these oysters is declared to be exceed- 
ingly fine. 

Lieut. Maury’s agricultural admirers are about to urge upon 
Con the establishment of a “‘ Meteorological Bureau,”’ under 
his able supervision. A committee appointed by the “ National 
Agricultural Society,” has the matter in charge, and petitions are 


pouring in from agricultural and horticultural societies through- | 


out the republic. 


One thousand dollars have been given by Erastus Corning, of 
— N. Y., for the construction of an astronomical clock on a 
new plan, p by Dr. Gould. A meridian circle, which it is 
expected wiil be the most perfect instrument of the kind, as well 
as equal in size to any hitherto constructed, has also been con- 
tracted for in Manich, and is now in process of construction. 

There is a tolerable prospect that in the mountains of Virginia 
there will be snow enough to afford good sleighing during the en- 
tire sammer. The snow in the Alleghany monntains, at this 
time, a’ about three and one-half feet in depth; and it is 
drifted in some places to the depth of from 100 to 150 feet, so that 
the topmost branches of the trees barely project above the 


A case of great interest was recently tried in the courts of 
France. 


on the ground of his conversion and of his determination to edu- 
cate them in the Protestant faith. The case was argued by able 


Foreign Items. 


Count Orloff, the Russian envoy to the Paris Peace Conference, 


| is 71 years old, and like the late Emperor Nicholas, over 6 feet high. 


The Ticinese Gazette announces that the ratifications of the 
commercial treaty between Great Britain and Switzerland were 
exchanged at Berne. 

The Minister of Finance of Parma has issued a decree allowing 
the exportation of rice, which had been prohibited two years ago 
on account of the scarcity of food. 

The Emperor of Austria, “desiring to recognize the services 
which Baron de Rothschild has rendered to the State,” has con- 
_ upon him the decoration of the Secund Class of the Iron 

rown. 

Queen Victoria has presented to the London Orphan Asylum, 
Clapton, three hundred guineas, to purchase for the Prince of 
Wales the right to keep one child always in the asylam during the 
lifetime of his royal highness. 

There is at Cowthorpe, near Weatherby, one of the largest oak 
trees in England. It is 20 yards in girth, and one bough is 19 
yards long. Its age is five hundred years, and a dozen people ean 
comfortably dine in the hollow trunk. 

The merchants of Liverpool are making efforts to adorn St. 
George’s Hall with masterpieces of sculpture. £1750 are provided 
to be given for the best model of a statue of Archdeacon Brooks, 
to be sent in by either of twelve of the most eminent English 
sculptors. 

According to Rayer’s agricultural statistics, the number of 
chickens in Fiance is 72,556,862, laying on an average fifiv eggs 
per year each, making a total of 3,772,956,823, worth 178,331,110 
francs. Between fifty-two and fifty-five million eggs are annually 
exported, mainly to England. 
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Sands of Gold. 


Imitation is the sincerest of flattery.—Zacon. 


...+. Critics are judges who rely on precedents with the rigor of 
judges on the bench.—(. H. Lewes. 


.-+.+ Beauty is no local deity, like the Greek and Roman gods, 
but omnipresent.— Barto. 


.... That virtue which depends on opinion, looks to secrecy 
alone, and could not be trusted in a desert.—Zacon. 


.. We cannot conquer fate and necessity, yet we can yield to 


| them in such a manner as to be greater than if we could.—Zandor. 


.... The men who jump at conclusions, seldom reach any that 
are worth having. These must be got by climbing.— Wigglesworth. 
.. Libraries are as the shrines where all the relics of ancient 
saints, full of true virtue, and without delusion or imposture, are 
preserved and reposed — Bacon. 


.. Genius has an orbit of its own; if it moved through the 
orbit of common-place lives, it would not be genius, but common- 
place.—G. H. Lewes. 


.++. When fame is regarded as the end, and merit as only the 
means, men are apt to disp:nse with the latter, if the former can 
be had without it.— Wigglesworth. 

.... The damps of autamn sink into the leaves and prepare 
them for the necessity of their fall: and thus insensibly are we, as 
years close round us, detached from our tenacity of life by the 
gentle pressure of recorded sorrows.—/Landor. 


.... When the worm has eaten of the mulberry leaf, we de- 
mand of it silk. So, if one has fed on the beauty of the world, 
he should render back what is more beautiful and endaring than 
itself in ideas for the immortal spirit.—Bartol. 


Joker's Budget. 


What do we often drop, yet never stoop to pick up? A hint. 


_— cobler must be regarded as being well when he begins to 
mend. 


“‘ What blessings children are!”’ as the parish clerk said when 
he took the fee for christening them. 


Circumstances alter cases. Red paint, which is a great improve- 
ment on the looks of old houses, is but an injury to the cheeks of 
young ladies. 


Last year, Lord John postponed his Reform Bill in consequence 
of the war. This year you will sce that he will postpone it in 
consequence of the peace.—Punch. 


“They don’t make as good mirrors as they used to,’”’ remarked 
an old maid, as she observed a pair of sunken eyes, wrinkled face 
and livid complexion in a glass that she usually looked into. 


Why are the collectors of the customs the most praiseworthy 
men we have? Because they never neglect to attend to their 
duties, their whole duties, and nothing but their duties. 


A curious typographical error appeared in a country paper re- 
cently. In giving an account of an inquest, it was stated “the 
deceased bore an accidental character, and the jury returned a ver- 
dict of excellent health.” 


A damsel was asked, “‘ When a lady and gentleman have quar- 
relled, and each considers the other in fault, which of the two ought 
to be the first to advance towards a reconciliation?’ Her reply 
was, “‘ The best-hearted and wisest of the two.” 


Paddy said he had a first-rate rifle, only it needed mending. 

Upon a asked what it needed most, replied, “ By the wooden 

of ould Moses, it only needs a new stock, lock and barrel, and 
thin it would hit a mark five miles upon a bee-line.” 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, 
it is strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically 4 PAPER FOR TH2 MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which isof Taz MamMorTit 
Sime, for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged. and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest. forming an 
original paper, te present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 


weekly paper in the Union, with the exception of Bat.ou’s Picroria.”’ 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 

I subscriber, one ees #200 
Any person us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
seventeenth 

One copy or our Ustox, and one copy of Battou’s Picrorrt, 
$4 per annum. U, 


Published every Saturpay, b M. M. BALLO 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Stz., Boston, Mass. 
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| Roman Catholic. His wife had died, leaving two children. Ca x 
tain Goetschy became a Protestant, and the relatives of his wife ' 
ondumanedl applied to the courts to deprive him of the care of his children 
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CITY OF PALERMO, ITALY. 

The accompanying engraving embodies a striking general view 
of Palermo, the second capital of the Two Sicilies. The group 
of buildings on the right, the flocks and herds, with their male 
and female attendants in the foreground, the rich foliage that 
beautities the valley, the distant sea and the frowning steep that 
overlooks it, make up a 4 of Italian beauty delightful to the 
eye. Palermo was founded by the Phenicians, and as Panormus 
(universal port), a name indicative of its commercial importance, 

the capital of the Carthaginian possessions in Sicily. It 
was taken by the Romans 250 B.C. Afterwards it became the 
ital of the Saracenic oe in Sicily. In 1072, it was 
en by the Normans. In 1282 it was the scene of the massacre 
known in history as the “Sicilian Vespers,” an event which forms 
the theme of a striking drama by Casimir Delavigne, and another 
from the pen of Felicia Hemans. From 1806 to 1815 it was the 
residence of the court of Naples. During the revolution of 1848, 
it was bombarded and much injured by the royal forces. Itis a 
fortified city, and the strong fort of Castellamare commands the 
bay. There are many handsome public buildings, among which 
is a cathedral of the 10th century, enclosing many interesting and 
beautiful monuments. The church of St. Peter and the ro 
are fine buildings. The archiepiscopal palace, the mint, 
custom-house, libraries and theatres are noteworthy buildings. 
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CITY OF PALERMO, ITALY. 


EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 

This flourishing commercial city is one in which the people of 
this country feel an immediate interest. Its port is thronged with 
our shipping, and the stars and stripes are as familiar to the eyes 
of its inhabitants as the union jack itself. It is the very home of 
commercial activity, and the traveller from this country, accus- 
tomed even to the magnitude of New York, is struck with aston- 
ishment at its miles of docks and acres of masts growing as dense- 
ly as the primeval forests from which they were hewed. We have 
selected for illustration the Exchange Buildings, which have only 
been completed a few years—a mass of eolid architecture graceful 
in design and fitted for the purpose of their erection. The locality 
shown in the engraving is, perhaps, the most important site in this 
important town ; the rapidity of whose rise is exemplified in the 
fact that, since the beginning of the eighteenth century, Liverpool 
has increased in population oe or from five thousand inhabi- 
tants to more than a quarter of a million. The ancient meeting- 
place of the merchants and traders of Liverpool was at the Market- 
place, around the High-cross, at the junction of the four principal 
streets of the town. This cross was removed in 1674, and a pub- 
lic exchange erected upon the spot. This was, after some years, 
taken down, and a building on a larger scale constructed. In 
1795, this edifice was destroyed by fire, and, until 1803, Liverpool 
was without an exchange. the latter year, the first stone of 
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the present extensive buildings was laid. The whole is stated to 
have been built under the direction of John Foster, Esq., from the 
designs of James Wyatt, The material is stone, of reddish 
hue, from the quarries of the Earl of Sefton, in Toxteth Park. 
The edifice occupies three sides of a quadrangle, 194 feet by 180 
feet, the area being 3492 feet, or twice of the late Royal Exchange, 
London. The plan has three interior fagades, two of which, on 
the east and west sides, are surrounded by a range of columns with 
Corinthian capitals, supporting a massy cornice and balustrade, 
and covering arched piazzas of fifteen feet in width, extending 
along each of the fagades The north side offers a projected cen- 
tre, with a portico of duplicated columns, through which the road 

out of the quadrangle into the adjoining street. Surmount- 
ing the columns is an entablature, supporting four sculptured 
figures of the elements, and corresponding with emblematic igure 
representing the four quarters of world, placed on the Town 
Hall, which building forms the south side of the square. In the 
east wing of the building is a spacious news-room, and a corres- 
ponding room immediately above it is appropriated to the use of 
the underwriters. In the centre of the extensive area formed by 
these buildings, is placed Lord Nelson’s Monument, modelled and 
cast from the designs of Matthew Charles Wyatt, by the celebrated 
Westmacott. It was erected in 1812, at an expense of £9000, 
raised by public subscription. 
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- MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


